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sands of our readers, including most of our 





pastors and church leaders, say that The 
Herald is better and worth more to a church than ever before in the history of the 
paper. 

SECOND. The next vital question is: How much use are you and your church 
making of such a periodical? If the purpose of a church paper is what Dr. Cavert 
says it is, and if The Herald is fulfilling that purpose, it certainly is shortsighted and 
unskilled management for any pastor or local church to neglect such a medium of 
church life. There is no doubt about that. Experience as well as logic proves it. 

THIRD. Still a third question arises from the fact that no religious periodical can 
longer be self-supporting. They will either have to be sustained by gifts as colleges 
are, and for the same fundamental reasons, or they will go out of existence. If The 
Herald is doing what Dr. Cavert says a religious periodical should be doing, where 
better could any member of the Christian Church invest his money than to keep it 
going? That question should be pressed hard home on your own conscience right now. 
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Your Personal Part 


It is only two weeks until the meeting of our boards. 
Never before in their history were some of them pressed 
with such perplexing and far-reaching decisions to be made 
—decisions, some of them, which will have vitally to do with 
The Herald and Magazine Number as well as with other 
features of our work. There is one thing in which you can 
all help mightily—you can be fervently at prayer for the 
directing influence of the Holy Spirit upon their delibera- 
tions. 








E ARE publishing in this issue 
an article on young people 
and prohibition which ought to 
have a very wide reading in every 
community where The Herald cir- 
culates. The facts there presented 
ought to be scattered far and wide. 
The Christian people of this nation 
have been all too slack and easy in 
permitting the wet forces to give 
all sorts of wrong impressions 
about prohibition—one of the worst 
of which is that it has caused 
young people to drink as never be- 
fore. People have forgotten so 
easily how things were when the 
saloons were running wide open 
among our young people. 


The Christian Church is largely 
rural, Most of its churches are 
country or town churches. Hence 
it is that it will bear a dispropor- 
tionate share of responsibility in 
keeping alive and fervent that 
deep moral integrity and high re- 
ligious idealism among the farm- 
ers which have always been the 
pride and safeguard of this great 
nation. Because this is true, the 
editor speaks out of the depth of 
his heart to our rural constituency 
in this present testing time—a test- 
ing time that will be more tragic 
for them than for even our own 
nation if they fail it. But our 
country pastors and our country 
laymen, will not fail it. 


There are several thousand read- 
ers of the Magazine Number who 
perhaps are forgetting that The 
Herald is issued each week, and 
that they are missing a real and vi- 
tal contact with the Church and 
the Christian world if they do not 
see it. We have some very fine 
articles to be presented in the next 
few issues, some of them touching 
vital present-day conditions. We 
want to welcome more of our Mag- 
azine readers to these weekly is- 
sues. You will find them to be 
worth abundantly more than the 
dollar a year which the weekly edi- 
tion costs in addition to the price 
of the Magazine Number. 


Our picture on the front cover 
presents a delightful touch of the 
fall time. It was taken by our 
editorial assistant on her uncle’s 
farm south of Dayton where she 
makes her home. Her little friend 
peeping around the corn shock 
gives the needed touch of human 
interest to a beautiful landscape. 
































































































We wish to lay all possible emphasis 
upon the message sent by the President 
of the General Convention to the mem- 
bers of the General Board preparatory 
to their meeting during the week, Octo- 
ber 15-20. Every member should be pre- 
pared to stay throughout the meeting and 
give his best thought to the work. We 
quote a part of President Coffin’s’ earnest 
words: 

We will confront very many problems. 
Probably every department of the church 
will be in serious financial straits. The 
way through in some of our problems 
will not be easily seen. . . . May I urge 
that each member of the board be very 
much in prayer for divine guidance at 
this coming meeting? There has never 
been a greater need for the Lord’s guid- 
ance than at this time. Such petitions 
will not only bring the divine guidance, 
but put our own spirits into that unity 
so necessary for the successful discharge 
of our duties. 


We hope none of our readers in the 
Miami Ohio Conference will miss read- 
ing the invitation to the banquet, on 
page forty-eight of this issue. 

Mrs. F. E. Bullock was our denomina- 
tional representative last week at the an- 
nual session of the Northern Illinois Con- 
ference which met at Washington Grove 
Church. 

We are sorry to learn that Rev. J. W. 
Fix, pastor of the Franklin, Virginia, 
Church, is at the present time at the 
Lakeview Hospital, Suffolk, Virginia, for 
a couple weeks of observation and treat- 
ment, when it is hoped he will be able 
to return to his field of labor. 

The church at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, is taking on new life under 
the leadership of Rev. Burton Hess, who 
took charge of the work September 23. 
Plans have been outlined for the fall and 
winter work and every department is 
rallying to carry out the program. 


Dr. J. E. Kauffman, former pastor of 
First Church, Dayton, has accepted the 
pastorate of the Beaver Chapel and Wa- 
bash churches, Eastern Indiana Confer- 
ence. These churches are located near 
Celina, Ohio, and Dr. Kauffman plans to 
serve them from Dayton during the win- 
ter. 

An impressive service was held Sun- 
day, September 23, with the Centerville 
Church, Ohio Central Conference, when 
the pastor, Rev. F. G. Strickland, was 
assisted by Dr. J. F. Burnett in the or- 
dination of Brother Franklin Babb and 
Brother Charles Dewy to the office of 
deacon. 

Crown Point, Dayton, Rev. Clark A. 
Denison pastor, on September 16 held 
one of the best home-coming services in 
the history of the church. Home Mission 
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Secretary Sparks was the speaker in the 
morning, and Rev. Heber O’Hara in the 
afternoon. A fine spirit was manifested 
and all lines of the work are moving for- 
ward encouragingly. 


Dr. E. A. Watkins, who has been pas- 
tor of the Walnut Hills Church, Dayton, 
for the past year, left this week for 
Merom, Indiana, where as president of 
Union Christian College he expects to de- 
vote his time in necessary preparatory 
work to the reopening of the college. 
We regret to see Dr. and Mrs. Watkins 
leave the Gem City. 

In announcing a series of evangelistic 
meetings recently held with the Union 
Church, Southern Indiana Conference, 
The Herald a few weeks ago stated that 
Rev. T. C. House was the pastor. We are 
informed that this was incorrect. Brother 
House conducted the evangelistic meet- 
ings, since which time Rev. Mr. Kennedy 
has assumed pastoral leadership of the 
church. 

The Erie Conference had a splendid 
session, September 13-16, at Conneaut, 
Ohio, and among other things unanimous- 
ly approved the Christian-Congrega- 
tional Union Proposal. The Conneaut 
Church and its pastor, Rev. Paul S. 
Kershner, royally entertained the con- 
ference. Secretary Denison reports that 
the spirit of the meeting was of the very 
highest type. 

Reports from Defiance indicate that 
the college opened this year, September 
12, with its old-time activity and a spirit 
of increased optimism. The freshman 
class shows an increase of twenty per- 
cent over that of last year and college 
officials predict that this increase is an 
indication that the attendance at De- 
fiance will soon equal or surpass any 
former enrollment. 

Rev. J. C. Orebaugh, who has_ been 
serving the Antioch and _ Rosston 
churches, Western Indiana Conference, 
has taken charge of the Kokomo and 
Young America churches, Northwestern 
Indiana Conference. We are sorry that 
we had been misinformed when we stated 
in our issue of September 20 that 
Brother Orebaugh had taken the Cove 
Springs and Christiansburg pastorate, 
but are glad to make this correction. 

The Holland, Virginia, Christian 
Church, Rev. W. C. Hook pastor, recent- 
ly held an interesting series of evangelis- 
tic services in which Rev. J. F. Morgan, 
of Berkley, Virginia, was the evangel- 
ist. On Sunday morning, September 23, 
the church received into its membership 
eight new members. The evangelistic 
services were followed immediately with 
a five-day school of stewardship under 
the direction of Secretary Denison. This 
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was preparatory to the every-member 
canvass which was to be made last Sun- 


day. 

The Franklin, Virginia, Church held 
its annual banquet and business meet- 
ing Friday evening, September 21, with 
the largest attendance which the church 
has had on any similar occasion in its 
history. The speakers were Rev. H. S. 
Hardcastle, president of the Eastern 
Virginia Conference, and Secretary Den- 
ison. The church is going forward splen- 
didly under the pastoral leadership of 
Rev. J. W. Fix. 

An impressive installation service was 
held last Thursday evening when Rev. 
John G. Truitt was installed as pastor of 
the First Church, Dayton. Dr. James H. 
Lightbourne presided, Home Mission Sec- 
retary Sparks presented the candidate, 
Dr. J. F. Burnett gave the charge to the 
pastor, and Dr. Omer S. Thomas gave 
the charge to the congregation. Follow- 
ing the installation service a reception 
and banquet were given in honor of Rev. 
and Mrs. Truitt, Mr. O. S. Walker pre- 
siding as toastmaster. Representatives 
from the various organizations of the 
church gave toasts, pledging the loyal co- 
operation of their respective organiza- 
tions with the new pastor in the work of 
the church. Brother Truitt responded 
with appreciative words and presided at 
the business meeting which followed. It 
was an evening of delightful fellowship 
characterized by a spirit of optimism for 
the future. 

Since first reports of the terrible storm 
in Porto Rico have come in, Foreign Mis- 
sion Secretary Minton has been trying in 
every possible way to secure some direct 
information as to the extent of damage 
to our work and workers. Just as we go 
to press he has received word from both 
Mr. Barrett and Miss Adams and wishes 
to make the following statement: 

None of our missionaries were injured 
and, so far as we have been able to learn, 
none of our native Christians lost their 
lives, though some of them had most of 
their property blown away. Mr. Bar- 
rett has not been able to get over our 
entire field because of blocked roads, but 
he reports that the Salinas Church is 
probably ruined beyond repair, and that 
considerable damage was done to the 
Foor Mission Home, the Arus Chapel, the 
Descalabrado Chapel built just last year, 
and that most of the other buildings suf- 
fered lesser damage. Ponce suffered the 
least damage, but even there every tree 
was blown from the yard of our mission 
home. 

While it is too early to give accurate 
estimates, it seems quite probable that if 
the Salinas Church has to be completely 
rebuilt, this, together with the other re- 
pairs, will require from five to ten thou- 
sand dollars. The ‘missionaries report 
much suffering among the people. Many 
had their homes swept away with all 
their belongings. Starvation and disease 
face them and they must have help. We 


(Continued on page forty-six) 
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The Farmers Will not Fail America Now 


of ours has relied implicitly upon its farmer 

element to defend and maintain any great 
moral issue upon which its future security and ideal- 
ism depended. When such questions have been be- 
fore the American people, there has never been any 
doubt about where the farmers would stand. When 
these moral issues have been brought into the polit- 
ical situation in any way, the Christian forces have 
been confident that the farmers would disregar:l 
their party ties and even their personal advantages 
in order to vote for the thing which they believed to 
be morally and religiously right—regardless of what 
it might cost them. 


ND The Herald earnestly believes that the great 
farming areas will no more fail America in 

the intense and highly significant fight which is now 
on for its moral welfare than they have in the past. 
However, the present situation is going to test the 
moral stamina and the Christian convictions of the 
farmers more than in any other election through 
Unparalleled pres- 
sure is being brought upon them this year to cause 
them to forget the moral factors involved in this 
coming election and to look to their own financial and 
mundane welfare. Never in the history of American 
elections, we believe, has such persistent effort been 
made from so many different angles to persuade the 
farmers that the time has come when they must let 
prohibition and other great moral ideals look after 
themselves and vote this year for their own inter- 
ests—meaning invariably thereby their own money 
interests. One is amazed at the extent to which this 
has gone. We doubt if the farmers themselves have 
been noticing how invariably the appeals which have 
been urged upon them by certain groups of poli- 
ticians and political periodicals, and even by certain 
of their own farm organizations, have been purely 
and absolutely materialistic and selfish. It is amaz- 
ing to what extent the opposition to Mr. Hoover 
stirred up among the farmers has been wholly and 
solely on class lines of the most ulterior and selfish 
sort—that he kept down the price of grain, which 
was already abnormally high and which without gov- 
ernment control might have been thrown by gamblers 
in grain to a point which would have brought star- 
vation and disaster to literally millions in our own 


Tot ours has 1 its history, this great nation 


country as well as throughout the rest of the world. 
To some of us who have witnessed the suffering of 
the abject poor in our cities, extreme war-time 
prices for grain or for anything else were nothing 
less than inhuman profiteering. And for one who, 
like the writer, was born and reared in the country 
and has served rural churches all of his life, and 
whose own father lost every cent he had through 
falling prices in grain and land under conditions not 
dissimilar from the present, it cuts into his very 
soul to hear farmers voicing regret that they had 
not been permitted to get their full share of that 
profiteering. It does not sound like American farm- 
ers—the type of level-headed, great-hearted Ameri- 
can farmers upon whom this great Republic has al- 
ways heretofore depended to uphold the general 
welfare of all. There is no question but that there 
are exceedingly grave and distressing obstacles rest- 
ing upon agriculture which must be remedied; but 
there are also other issues in this election of the 
gravest and most lasting import, issues which as 
vitally affect the farmers, and the sons and daugh- 
ters of farmers, as they do any of the rest of us. 
And it is one of the distressing and highly signifi- 
cant signs of the times that these issues have been 
so evaded or shunted off as of little consequence by 
some of the farmer groups and by all of those who 
are moving heaven and earth to persuade the farm- 
ers to help put into power forces which are deter- 
mined to destroy national prohibition. 


OTHING would be more tragical and of dire effect 

to this nation than for the farm organizations 
and farmer groups to become as selfish as have some 
of the organized groups in our cities and as blind 
to national moral welfare and Christian idealism for 
the sake of their own financial gain. And in the 
end it would be as full of tragedy and of as dire con- 
sequence to the farmers themselves as it would be to 
our nation. It is as eternally true of groups as it 
is of individuals that, though they gain the whole 
world, it is utterly disastrous to lose their own souls. 
Something fine will have gone out of the soul of our 
farmers’ organizations and out of the soul of our 
rural churches and out of the soul of our farmer 
communities, if they should go talking and thinking 
and voting in this campaign only about the prices of 
grain and agricultural relief when there can be no 
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question whatever that the mightiest moral victory 
which these farmers themselves were vital factors 
in winning is now vitally at stake in this election. 
There is not the least doubt in the world that, if the 
matter of agricultural relief had not been up, the 
farmers themselves and the farm organizations 
would have seen it in just this very way. Four years 
ago nothing could have persuaded the vast majority 
of them to have supported a man whose friendship 
for the liquor business and antagonism to prohibi- 
tion have made him the chosen and avowed champion 
of the liquor cause. No entreating offers of money 
gained, no promises for political purposes of finan- 
cial relief, would have inveigled our farmer world 
even four short years ago into giving their vote to- 
wards the destruction of the prohibition for which 
they and their churches have prayed and worked all 
their lives. They would have spurned the offer as an 
insult, feeling that they themselves were turning 
against God’s answer to their own prayer when time 
and again they had pleaded that their sons and 
daughters might be saved through prohibition from 
the curse of the open saloon. And now for the sake 
of better prices they hope to get, enticed by promises ~ 
as slippery and empty as promises made in political 
campaigns turn out to be, these same farmers are 
asked to vote for a man who would use the pow- 
erful influences of his high office to break down pro- 
hibition and whose election would be a moral defeat 
of astounding proportions. It is a situation full of 
utter pathos and tragedy that some of our farmer 
friends have so quickly forgotten the importance 
which a few years ago they placed upon prohibition 
and the things which they promised God in their 
own hearts if he would only help them to put this 
nation dry and break its partnership with this cursed 
traffic in human woe. 


UT The Herald is convinced that their number 

is comparatively few and that the great major- 
ity of men and women in our rural and small-town 
communities, especially the women and the young 
people, are going to refuse to allow anything to in- 
veigle them into voting for a candidate who is so 
openly, so persistently, and so defiantly against pro- 
hibition. Other groups beside the politicians are at 


The Trend 


Are Church Publishing Houses a “Business Proposition”? 
The occasions have been many and oft when the churches 
of Jesus Christ have paralyzed their work, and in not a few 
instances come to their death, because they have so set fheir 
eyes upon the “business end” of their activities that they 
have lost sight of the spiritual import. But in no place are 
they more likely to do this than in their publishing interests. 
From the time when the first church publishing plant was 
established, we suppose, until the present, there have been 
those a-plenty in every denomination who are always stress- 
ing the fact that these plants are “business institutions” and 
that they must be run by “business men” and under “busi- 
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work among them; and these other groups are not 
setting personal profit first, but national righteous- 
ness and civic purity, and spiritual and ethical obli- 
gations by which one keeps his own soul high and 
clean. These other groups are the churches; the 
rural ministers, which almost to a man are ardent 
prohibitionists; the W. C. T. U. and other women’s 
organizations, who have an instinctive sense of what 
is right and good and an instinctive horror of any- 
thing that is going to do harm to our young men and 
young women and the little children; the Anti-Saloon 
League, that never once has flinched in the prohibi- 
tion fight; and those great farmer groups which 
have not been carried clear away by the cruel pres- 
sure of bankruptcy and difficulties—the searing 
memories of such still haunt the editor’s youth like 
a nightmare—into forgetting that there are other 
issues in this election than simply agricultural re- 
lief, issues for which the Church of the living God to 
which they belong, and in which they have prayed 
and worked with touching sacrifice and faithfulness 
all of these years, has for generations set itself as 
a valiant crusader. 


HE farmers of this great land do not intend to see 
that Church go down in defeat and humiliation 
before the new alignment which has been formed by 
the liquor forces against which it has struggled all 
of these years-—struggled victoriously only because 
the farmers of our land have prayed and fought and 
voted for prohibition, cost them what it would. These 
two groups—the one that is talking only about finan- 
cial gain in promises as voluble and uncertain as 
politicians’ promises always are, and the other that 
is talking about moral and civic righteousness and 
a great and mighty fight in the name of Jesus Christ 
—are urgently appealing to the farmers as never be- 
fore in this election. It would be utter tragedy to 
themselves as well as to the nation if the farmers 
should listen only or listen most to the group that is 
promising them simply financial relief and prosper- 
ity. It is a temptation to which the Christian 
farmers of this nation will not yield. They are 
going to put the great moral issue now before our 
nation first; for the soul of our farmer world in 
America is like that when a test comes. 


of Events 


ness principles”. But the inevitable outcome of such policy 
is that the further they proceed along this line the further 
these printing houses become divorced from the people of the 
church who, by their gifts, helped to establish them in the 
first place—and consequently the more desperate becomes 
their “business” situation. 

God never intended for his Church or any of her insti- 
tutions to go into business for money-making; and some of 
the most disastrous blunders which have ever been made in 
the history of church financing have been done under the 
direction of “business men”, while, on the other hand, some 
of the most notable and outstanding successes in church and 
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publishing house financing have been done by clergymen of 
great Christian vision who placed the spiritual interests and 
the spiritual objectives first, confident that if they did, the 
financial as well as the spiritual resources of God would be 
at their disposal. One of the most serious factors in the 
very critical situation which our own Publishing House faces 
right now arises out of this very thing. For years and 
years it has been dinned into the ears of our people at con- 
ventions and elsewhere that our Publishing House is a “busi- 
ness institution”; and, taught to look upon it as such, our 
people are slow to run to its help now that it has vital need. 


The Herald cannot too earnestly implore a change of 
viewpoint and of tactics on the part of our boards as well as 
of our pastors and people everywhere. The Christian Pub- 
lishing Association is not a business institution, in any fair 
sense of that word, and it should never be conducted under 
“business principles” if by that term is meant the ignoring 
or the superceding of those spiritual principles and visions 
which always and all of the time should supercede in every 
Christian enterprise and activity. It has been this very 
“business” attitude and atmosphere which, more than any- 
thing else, has brought our Publishing House to its present 
dilemma. But the people of our churches must now be made 
to feel that our Publishing House is not one whit more a 
business institution than is our Mission Board or our colleges 
—all of which handle large sums of money and carry on cer- 
tain kinds of business for the Kingdom. Touching this very 
point, Brother George S. Baer, editor of The Brethren. Evan- 
gelist, has this wise appeal to his own people: 

Surely the time is at hand for the brotherhood to experi- 

ence a change of attitude with regard to our church literature. 
We must cease asking, “Does it pay?”, as though we expected 
dividends. Would that we could realize that the making of a 
church literature is never a financial proposition, and that 
for a denomination the size of ours, it cannot be made finan- 
cially profitable! Would that we could forget to think of the 
question, “Can we make it pay?” It is a moral investment, 
pure and simple with which we are faced! It is a matter of 
promoting a great cause that we are concerned with. 
__ If we are ever going to have a permanent literature, and 
if we are going to provide adequately for our periodical lit- 
erature, we must do so with the gifts of the people. We 
have too small a selling field to make any other course possi- 
ble. Besides, it is a moral investment and we have a right 
to insist that the membership of our churches bring their 
contributions to aid in the cause. It is a matter of broth- 
erhood interest. If we continue long to withhold our gifts 
and insist that our publications go forward only by the 
profits of the publishing house, if we persistently refuse to 
make any real ventures in literature-making except such as 
may give promise of being financially profitable, then we 
are lacking in that prophetic vision and that spiritual daring 
that are essential to our church future. 


Mr. Dustman Oversteps His Authority 


Readers of some of our Ohio newspapers were startled 
the other morning with glaring headlines announcing that 
“Anti-Saloon League Raises Religious Question”. We feel 
confident that many long-time and earnest supporters of the 
League were, like ourselves, dumbfounded to learn that the 
Ohio Edition of The American Issue was carrying an edito- 
rial appeal to defeat Smith in order to secure “continued 
Anglo-Saxon, Protestant domination of America’! The 
appeal was attributed by the press to Mr. F. L. Dustman, 
for long years the editor of the Ohio Edition. But whoever 
was its author, nothing could be plainer than that he en- 
tirely overstepped his authority, and did so in a way that 
is bound to do the Anti-Saloon League and the cause of pro- 
hibition itself real injury. The Anti-Saloon League is the 
instrument of the Protestant churches. It was founded for 
the one and only purpose of destroying the liquor traffic. 
There is nothing in its constitution, there is nothing in its 
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past history, and the churches and denominations which sup- 
port it have certainly never taken any action, which would 
authorize it or justify it in any way in opposing any candi- 
date for office on the ground that he is not Anglo-Saxon or 
on the ground that he is not Protestant. Such opposition is 
in utter violation both of the spirit and the purpose of the 
Anti-Saloon League. 

It is not only an act of unpardonable violence to the Anti- 
Saloon League and of great offense to many of those of us 
who have supported it all of these years, but it is also one 
of the greatest political blunders that could have been 
made at the present time. Governor Smith and the wet 
speakers and wet periodicals are turning this country upside 
down just now in an effort to fasten upon the dry forces of 
this nation this very stigma of “religious bigotry”. They 
are asserting everywhere that the real ground of opposition 
to Smith is not because he is a wet but because he is a Cath- 
olic. Such a claim simply is not true, as every man intelli- 
gent with the facts knows. But the wet forces are using that 
argument in an effort to becloud the issue and divert atten- 
tion from the prohibition fight; and they could ask nothing 
better to bolster up their argument than just such an appeal 
as that in an official Anti-Saloon League paper. But the 
facts are that if Mr. Smith were a Methodist or a Baptist 
or of any other faith, and were the avowed champion of the 
wet cause which he is, he would be fought just as strenu- 
ously and just as bitterly by the dry forces of Ohio and by 
the Anti-Saloon League of Ohio—and it was rank folly, as 
well as open violation of League principles, for the League 
paper to try to drag in something else than prohibition into 
the fight. 

But it was worse than folly—it was a slap in the face of 
those of Catholic faith and to those who are not of pure 
Anglo-Saxon stock who are earnestly helping to defeat Mr. 
Smith. Taken as a whole, the Catholic Church is opposed 
to prohibition—but there are organizations within the Cath- 
olic Church itself which are working heartily for prohibition. 
And there are many Catholics who are loyally working to 
defeat Mr. Smith and who repudiate his attempt to inject 
the religious issue into this campaign. Mr. P. H. Callahan, 
of Louisville, Kentucky, a noted Roman Catholic layman who 
has long been an outstanding dry, recently published a state- 
ment in which he resented the unfairness of the wets in at- 
tempting to fasten the stigma of “religious prejudice upon 
all who oppose Mr. Smith” and declared that the real reason 
why it is being done is that it is more respectable to fight 
“yeligious prejudice” than openly and honestly to fight for 
the return of the legalized sale of liquor. Another Roman 
Catholic, Mr. Patrick Sullivan, prominent in politics in 
Wyoming, last week declared: 

From the beginning of this campaign, the Governor has 
been vainly struggling to convince the people that he is a 
martyr by setting up a straw man and then destroying it. 
. . . It is a well known fact that Governor Smith has over- 
played his hand on the religious issue and that his tactics 
are resented by fair-minded people of every denomination, 
including countless Catholics who resent his efforts to con- 
vert them into a political asset. 


There must be many Catholics who feel the same way 
about it, just as there are many hundreds of thousands of 
earnest Christian people of many races, including Negroes, 
who are loyally working to defeat Governor Smith. For the 
Anti-Saloon League, then, to alienate these citizens on reli- 
gious or racial grounds would be as suicidal as it would be 
unchristian. The Herald has always earnestly supported the 
Anti-Saloon League, and intends to continue to do so; for 
the Anti-Saloon League is not an anti-Catholic or Anglo- 
Saxon organization, but a society which has as its one 
and only legitimate purpose the ultimate destruction of the 
liquor traffic. And to that purpose it should be rigidly held. 








serious indictment brought 

against prohibition is that it has 
taught the young people how to 
drink. On every hand we hear how 
prohibition has degraded and de- 
bauched”’ the youth of the country. 
At the Wet and Dry hearing in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the spring of 1926, 
I noticed how the leaders of the op- 
position took up the cudgels against 
prohibition, seemingly for the express 
purpose of safeguarding the moral 
and spiritual interests of the rising 
generation. They were positive that 
prohibition was responsible for the 
problem. They were equally sure 
that there was no solution save to re- 
legalize wine and beer. Their main 
talking point was that young people 
were drinking liquor just because 
there was a law against it. Remove 
or modify the law, and they would not 
drink. And so the talk has spread 
right throughout the land, and you 
hear it even in the dryest states in 
the Union. 

But are things as bad among the 
young people as this language would 
have us believe? Is this view founded 
absolutely on fact? As one who comes 
from the outside, and as one who has 
studied the prohibition question for 
a number of years and has addressed 
over 100,000 young people in the sen- 
ior schools and colleges of America, 
I have not the slightest hesitation in 
giving this kind of talk the direct lie. 
I call it the meanest, the vilest, the 
most contemptible piece of propagan- 
da that has ever been hurled against 
any reform. 

We hear much about the ‘‘good old 
days’’ and how much better things 
were for the young people back in 
those days. Well, have we ever 
stopped to ask ourselves the simple 
question: ‘‘Where did the liquor 
traffic in those so-called ‘good old 
days’ look for recruits when the 
drunkard passed on?’’ Did it look to 
men and women thirty years of age to 
begin drinking? No, it did not. Did 
it look to the young man just entering 
the twenties to take his first glass of 
liquor? No, it did not. Where did 
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Prohibition and the Young People 


BY GIFFORD GORDON 


it look for recruits? It looked to 
youth. It never had anywhere else 
to look, and it has never looked else- 
where in any land where liquor-sell- 
ing is legalized. If you think I am 
rather too emphatic in this assertion, 
then let me quote you the British 
Brewer’s Journal on the subject. This 
journal of February 15, 1922, says: 

Yearly tens of thousands of alcohol 
drinkers die. With the rising generation 
and whether or not they take to alcohol, 


rests the future of our trade politically, 
commercially, and economically. 


In this brazen admission one can 
easily see where the liquor traffic in 
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Mr. Gordon Says; 

OMETIME ago I read a sur- 

vey that “was made on the 
subject of alcoholism by Dr. 
Alexander Lambert of Bellevue 
Hospital, New York City. This 
survey was made about twenty- 
five years ago—long before pro- 
hibition. In it he tells us how 
68% of these alcoholics became 
drunkards before they were 
twenty-one, and how about 30% 
of them became drunkards be- 
fore they were sixteen. Twen- 
ty-five years back, mind you. I 
have also been much interested 
in the experience of Mrs. G. M. 
Mathes, a social worker in Chr 
cago, the night she went through 
the saloons of two streets, only 
—Madison and State Streets. In 
the saloons of these two streets 
in a single night she counted 
1,400 girls. In every one of the 
one hundred dance halls, she 
saw many beautiful girls under 
the influence of liquor. Now if 
you will just think back a few 
years prior to the Eighteenth 
Amendment, you will remember 
that such sights as seen by Mrs. 
Mathes were most common in all 
the large cities throughout the 
country. And yet almost every 
week people are trying to tell me 
that such conditions never pre- 
vailed until prohibition came. 




















old England is looking for recruits. 
It is ‘‘with the rising generation’’! 
With a heart of stone, it looks out up- 
on the boys and girls of England as 
its only field for the exploitation of 
aleohol. And to what purpose? That 
it might prosper ‘‘politically, com- 
mercially, and economically.’’ 

One or two facts from out of the 
past are in order here. Sometime 
ago I read a survey that was made on 
the subject of alcoholism by Dr. Alex- 
ander Lambert of Bellevue Hospital, 
New York City. This survey was 
made about twenty-five years ago— 
long before prohibition. In it he tells 
us how 68% of these alcoholics became 
drunkards before they were twenty- 
one, and how about 30% of them be- 
came drunkards before they were six- 
teen. Twenty-five years back, mind 
you. I have also been much interested 
in the experience of Mrs. G. M. 
Mathes, a social worker in Chicago, 
the night she went through the sa- 
loons of two streets, only—Madison 
and State Streets. In the saloons of 
these two streets in a single night she 
counted 1,400 girls. In every one of 
the one hundred dance halls, she saw 
many beautiful girls under the influ- 
ence of liquor. Now if you will just 
think back a few years prior to the 
Eighteenth Amendment, you will re- 
member that such sights as seen by 
Mrs. Mathes were most common in 
all the large cities throughout the 
country. And yet almost every week 
people are trying to tell me that such 
conditions never prevailed until pro- 
hibition came. 

Furthermore, many American peo- 
ple are talking just as if other coun- 
tries where there is no prohibition at 
all are having no trouble with their 
young people and liquor drinking. 
Let us look abroad and see if such is 
the case. I have before me a ecopy- 
right article that was wirelessed from 
London, England, to the New York 
Evening Post on February 20, 1926. 
It quotes Dr. J. 8. Risien Russell, 
eminent neurologist, in an address be- 
fore the Institute of Hygiene as say- 
ing: 

Girls not out of school are to be seen 
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drinking cocktails, champagne, and 
liquors, while at times whiskies and sodas 
are added to keep them going. It has 
became a serious national question that 
young women should be living on excite- 
ment and keeping themselves going by 
drugs and alcohol, with little or no food 
and next to no sleep. 

The New York Sun on February 17, 
1926, earried a cable from London, 
England, which represents Comman- 
der Kenworthy in an address before 
the House of Commons as saying: 

With regard to the pernicious practice 
of drinking among young women, if they 
drank more milk and less alcohol, it 
would be better for both their morals and 
their health. 


The dispatch from London eon- 
cluded by saying: 

Several bishops deplored the increas- 
ing drinking that is now going on among 
young women, particularly cocktail 
drinking. 

Not ‘long ago a medical journal 
published in London, England, called 
The Practitioner, made this state- 
ment: 

But the most unwelcome sign of the 
times is the great increase in alcoholic 
abuse among university undergraduates. 
We do not hesitate to recommend string- 
ent control for those young men who 
demonstrate their disregard for college 
rules and common decency in appearing 
disgracefully intoxicated in public. 


Now supposing there was prohibi- 
tion in Great Britain today and young 
women were seen drinking cocktails 
and students were seen staggering 
about the grounds as depicted above, 
can you not hear some English peo- 
ple saying: ‘‘Now that’s prohibition 
for you!”’ 

There is a similar problem in Aus- 
tralia—the land of my birth. Last 
January I read in a leading news- 
paper, published in one of the finest 
towns in the state of Victoria, of a 
group of ministers waiting on the 
mayor of the city and pleading with 
him to take immediate action to pre- 
vent the terrible liquor-drinking that 
Was going on among the young people 
in danee halls. If there were prohibi- 
tion in Australia, we would hear some 
folks saying: ‘‘You know our young 
people never took liquor to dances in 
the good old days. They have started 
doing that only since prohibition 
came. They think it smart, of course, 





but they will always do it so long as 
we have a law against it.’’ 

I have in my possession a copy of 
the Melbourne Argus for March 21, 
1928. It is one of the leading dailies 
in that city of a million people. It 
carries an editorial entitled ‘‘ Youth- 
ful Wrong-doers’’. The writer quotes 
one of the leading judges as being in 
absolute agreement with the director 
of education concerning the preval- 
ence of crime among young men. He 
devotes a whole column to the discus- 
sion, 

Knowing the attitude of this news- 
paper toward American prohibition 
as I do, how it never misses an oppor- 
tunity of hitting it, and hitting it 
hard, it is my firm conviction that if 
there were any such thing out there as 
prohibition, this editor would have 
seized upon it and branded it as one 
of the main factors in the increase of 
crime among young men. If that far- 
off country had prohibition, we would 
hear some Australian people saying: 
‘‘There never was so much crime 
among young men in the old saloon 
days as there is now, neither was there 
so much disrespect for law. Prohibi- 
tion is simply degrading and debauch- 
ing the young people of Australia.’’ 

Exactly the same talk was heard in 
Canada when her provinces were un- 
der a prohibitory law. And one of 
the main contentions of the modifica- 
tionists was, ‘‘We must modify our 
prohibition law if for no other pur- 
pose than the saving of our young 
people.’’ I have just returned from a 
visit to Montreal, Quebec, and Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, where I went to study 
the Government-control system. One 
of the main things I was particularly 
anxious to find out was whether or 
not liquor controlled by governments 
safeguarded the young people. From 
what I saw with my own eyes I am 
confident that it does not, for I am 
sure that at least a third of the men 
I saw drinking liquor in the Montreal 
taverns were young men, and that 
fully 98% of the people enjoying 
themselves in Montreal’s leading eab- 
arets were young people. There is 
just as much talk against the young 
people in Canada, about their fast liv- 
ing, and their usage of hip flasks at 
parties, as there is in the United 
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States. Legalized liquor has not 
solved the young people’s problem ; on 
the contrary, it has aggravated the 
problem, and I should think that Mrs. 
Hanis, Police Matron of Vancouver, 
B. C., is mighty near the truth when 
she said to a representative of the 
Vancouver Daily Star that ‘‘there is 
more drinking and use of narcotic 
drugs among young boys and girls in 
Vancouver than there has ever been 
before during my fourteen years’ ex- 
perience here.’’ 

Now, alongside the opinion which 
would have us believe that liquor- 
drinking is much more prevalent in 
our colleges and universities today 
than it ever was in the old days, let 
me place the testimony from the pen 
of Professor Chas. C. Clark, of Yale 
University : 

I am not a prohibitionist and have 
never been. I will admit to you, however, 
that the effect of prohibition at Yale Uni- 
versity has been good. I know whereof 
I speak, for I have been a member of a 
committee on discipline for a time dating 
back many years before prohibition. I 
know conditions intimately. I do not 
pretend that the students are prohibi- 
tionists or are not drinking, but the 
change has been simply revolutionary. 
In the old days our committee was con- 
stantly busy with cases involving intox- 
ication and disorders originating from it. 
Now we have practically no business of 
the kind at all to transact. Moreover, 
this is in spite of the fact that in the 
old days we rarely troubled ourselves 
about a case of mere intoxication if it 
had not resulted in some kind of public 
disorder, whereas now intoxication of it- 
self is regarded as calling for the sever- 
est penalty. 

Professor Clark is ably backed up 
in his contention by the chief of police 
in New Haven, Conn., who says: 

Speaking now from the authentic rec- 
ords of the police department, there is 
much less drinking now than before the 
Eighteenth Amendment went into effect. 
Yale undergraduates are much better be- 
haved than then, and one of the direct 
benefits of prohibition is that their con- 
duct has improved so materially. 


Surely such men are in a much bet- 
ter position to know just what is hap- 
pening to students in colleges and uni- 
versities than are the rank and file of 
people who seem perfectly contented 
to judge the millions of young people 
in this great land by the wild doings 
of a few smart alees. 
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The Run Counts 





BY REV. W. H. DENISON, SECRETARY OF STEWARDSHIP 


HE RUN before the jump counts 
mightily. The Christian Chureh’s 
intensive stewardship period begins 
November first and closes in Decem- 
ber. The tremendous importance of 
the proper and effective observance 
of those full six weeks makes it highly 
necessary that very thorough prepara- 
tion be made long before that time. 
Some churches and pastors have al- 
ready made their plans. Without very 
careful early preparation, the per- 
manent results will be corresponding- 
ly unsatisfactory. 
The General Convention the 
need and directed that ‘‘an aggres- 
sive, extensive, and intensive steward- 
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ship campaign be promoted through- 


out our whole denomination until 
every last church shall have felt the 
impact of the stewardship message.’’ 
The present state of spiritual life in 
the church it. The 
character message it contains is vital 
to the hosts of young people enter- 
ing our work. The tremendous needs 


for lives and money for our respon- 


also demands 


sibilities, all demand that all our 
churches plan for and observe this 


educational period. 

The program of instruction and en- 
listment should be strong and provide 
for every age in the church and 
home—adults, youth, and children. 
All should be instructed. It will not 
suffice to reach just a few in a given 
croup. 

Nearly all the Christian Endeavor 
topies this fall are on Stewardship, 
but many of the Christian Endeavor 
leaders do not yet have the meaning 
of Stewardship; the Sunday-school 
lessons now teem with this theme, but 
thousands of Sunday-school teachers 
do not what it is all 
They are not practicing any of its 
principles. Any number of parents 
are neglecting the instruction of their 
children in this matter that is now 
engaging the attention of the Chris- 
tion forces of the world. Dr. MeCon- 
aughy, author of ‘‘Money the Acid 
Test,’’ is carrying the stewardship 
message and program around the 
world; a great international confer- 
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ence was held in June in Glasgow, 
seeking to spiritualize Church fi- 
nance ; the United Stewardship Coun- 
cil is promoting it in America. The 
need is vital. 

A real program the 
church and its homes for six weeks 
will not only revolutionize the whole 
spirit and method of church finance 
in our churches but will enlist and 
re-enlist life and interest. The me- 
thods of church finance have just as 
much spiritual power, and should con- 
tribute to the life of the church as 
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WHAT ARE WE DOING? 


E talk of our breed of cattle 

And plan for a higher strain; 

We double the food of the pasture, 
We heap up the measure of grain; 

We draw on the wits of the nation, 
To better the barn and the pen. 

But what are we doing, my brothers, 
To better the breed of men? 


We boast of our Morgans and Herefords, 
Of the worth of a calf or a colt, 

And scoff at the scrub and the mongrel 
As worthy a fool or a dolt; 

We mention the points of our roadster, 
With many a “wherefore” 

“when,” 

But oh, are we counting, my brothers, 

The worth of the children of men? 


and 


We talk of our roan-colored filly, 
Our heifer so shapely and sleek, 

No place shall be filled in our stanchions 
By stock unworthy or weak; 

But what of the stock of our household, 
Have they wandered beyond our ken? 

O, what is revealed in the round-up 
That brands the daughters of men? 


And what of our boy? Have we measured 
His needs for a growing year? 
Does our mark as his sire, in his features 
Mean less than our brand on a steer? 
Thoro-bred,—that is our watchword 
For stable and pasture and pen; 
But what is our word for the homestead? 
Answer, we breeders of men! 
—Rose M. Trumbell, 
in The Rotarian. 
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any other 
part of church life. Nothing less than 
six weeks will make an impression,and 


much worship power, as 


then only when the whole congrego- 
tion is reached. The subject of 
church finance can be changed from 
a disagreeable matter to a most pleas- 
ant and spiritual service. 


Planning an adequate, interesting, 
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and worth-while program should ne- 
cessarily include several items. There 
should be a strong series of sermons. 
The message is one of the most 
prominent ones in the Scriptures. 
They teem with parables, direct in- 
struction, illustrations; and the epis- 
tles are full of it. The people should 
know that it is a great spiritual theme 
of vital importance to life and char- 
acter. The United Stewardship Coun- 
cil says: ‘‘Stewardship is. primarily 
spiritual. Its great objective is char- 
acter. It is the principle on which 
daily life must be organized in order 
to be fully Christian.’’ 

Then it must be studied by the peo- 
ple themselves under competent 
teachers. More Stewardship books of 
the highest type have been issued in 
the last ten years than in a century 
before. They are fitted for the 
youngest child up to the oldest mem- 
ber of the flock. 

There should be charts and mottoes 
to give their message to the eye. 
There is nothing like a Stewardship 
Reading Contest to create enthusiasm 
and pack your church and give a 
background to the message for the en- 
tire year. Competitive essays by 
high school boys and girls in your 
Sunday-school will be most helpful. 

There is an abundance of literature 
most interesting, and at a nominal 
price, which should be gotten into all 
homes. The field of Stewardship is 
vital, interesting, spiritual, and in it 
are rich finds for your life. 

We shall be glad to render any aid 
possible to our churches and pastors, 
by suggestions of study books, mater- 
ial for periods, special 
literature, church finance, and invest- 
ment of talent and time. 


worship 
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With all its benighted antiquities, its 
stock of shopworn and second-hand goods, 
and its large proportion of timorous 
members and leaders, the Church never- 
theless is the most august and spiritu- 
ally effective body of persons on this 
planet. It has been in every century of 
its history, including the present one, an 


extraordinarily creative and transform- | 


ing force. There are more saints in the 
world today than in any other century in 
history. There are more happy Chris- 


tian homes than ever before—Rufus M. | 


Jones. 
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Evangelism and Christian Education 


BY W. A. HARPER, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


OT all God’s children have to be 
N prodigals. Children born in Chris- 

tian homes are not heathen. The 
religious instinct is native to the soul. 
Spirituality is not a graft on the trunk 
of life. We come into this world the 
physical offspring of our parents, the 
spiritual creation of our Father God. We 
are right with him. We need never stray 
away from him. Children who are 
properly nurtured and admonished in 
the ways of the Lord will grow up into 
Christian men and women as naturally 
as the sunflower turns its face ever to- 
ward the sun. Failure to recognize this 
has degraded parenthood into a method 
of propagating the race. Rightly con- 
ceived, parenthood is the noblest calling 
of life. Our homes are the Kingdom’s 
seminary, as the Church is its workshop 
and power house. The Church has beau- 
tifully proclaimed the way of life, but it 
has not adequately taught it. We need 
frankly to recognize that there are two 
ways of recruiting the Kingdom, and that 
they are supplemental and compliment- 
ary—with the method of Christian nur- 
ture and the method of reclamation. 


With the method of reclamation we are 
thoroughly familiar. We praise God for 
it. The Protestant movement began in 
a wave of evangelism. It had to begin 
that way. Its appeal had to be to men 
and women able to think for themselves. 
But its great leader, Martin Luther, 
never conceived that the movement he 
initiated would confine its recruiting 
work to adults. He accepted the method 
of Christian nurture, too, and wrote a 
catechism for the children. The Luther- 
an churches have consistently adhered to 
confirmation for children as well as to 
conversion for adults. We know the need 
for conversion. A loving Heavenly 
Father could but provide another chance 
for his child who had strayed from his 
heart and home. But to insist that we 
are aliens from God’s Kingdom till we 
come to accountability and resolute re- 
pentance for our sins and further to in- 
sist that we must all be prodigals, as 
too often the evangelistic message has 
assumed, is to ignore a most fruitful 
source of growth for the Kingdom. 

That source of Kingdom growth is the 
method of Christian nurture. Let no one 
say this is education producing Chris- 
tians or that it is ethical culture. Ethical 
culture is not Christianity, for it leaves 
out God. Education cannot produce 
Christians, but it can train and guide 
and direct those who are already God’s. 
The child is already God’s. “Of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven,” declared our 
Savior. Christian nurture may keep 


them ever there. This nurture will be- 
gin with the child’s grandparents, 
Phillips Brooks is reputed to have said. 
It will certainly begin at the infant’s 
birth. Its nourishment and its clothing 
will have their place in a complete pro- 
gram of religious culture. Every ex- 
perience of life enters into character. 
Religion should function in every act of 
consciousness. By the time baby is four 
years old it will have learned as much 
as it will ever learn again. How pitiful 
that during those four fateful years it 
should learn nothing, or inadequately, of 
God! 

Of course baby cannot understand the 
so-called Apostles’ Creed nor comprehend 
all the significance of the Atonement. 
Neither can I. Twenty-five years ago I 
thought I did, but I have discovered 
some things since that I did not know 
then. It will continue to be so. The 
Kingdom of God is within us, and it 
grows. But the child can understand 
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LIVE AND HELP LIVE 


“Live and let live!’’ was the call of the 
Old— 

The call of the world when the world was 
cold— 

The call of men when they pulled apart— 

The call of the race with a chill on the 
heart. 

But ‘‘Live and help livel’’ is the cry of 
the New— 

The cry of the world with the dream 
shining through— 

The cry of the Brother World rising to 
birth— 

The cry of the Christ for a Comrade-like 
earth. 

—Edwin Markham. 
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that God is the loving Father and that 
he watches over and cares for baby and 
father and mother, and baby can more 
readily grasp the immanence of God than 
some grown-ups. The world of baby-dom 
is peopled with fairies. How do we know 
but that this is due to their direct ap- 
prehension of the spirit world? And how 
do we know that our own matter-of-fact 
view of life may not stifle their powers 
of such apprehension? Be that as it 
may, baby can understand spiritual con- 
cepts as soon as it can understand any- 
thing. Christian parents will conceive 
this to be their opportunity not to teach 
ethical culture or educate in morals, but 
to nurture the budding soul-powers of 
the babe in the ways of the Lord. It is 
true that most parents do not know how 
to do this, never having been taught. 
But the Church will not longer neglect 
this duty. She must teach young people 
how to start the Christian home and 


young married people how to rear and 
nurture their children in the ways of the 
Lord. Here is a field white unto the 
harvest! May the Master’s church send 
forth laborers for this harvest. 


Christian nurture is more than the 
pious example of parents. That is essen- 
tial; it is fundamental, but not sufficient. 
Were religion wholly a matter of nature, 
this would discharge parental obligation. 
But we are speaking for the Christian 
religion, knowledge of which comes to us 
in four ways: We learn of it by observ- 
ing the fruits of it in other lives. We 
are aided by our reason to see the neces- 
sity for its view of life and to give ap- 
proval thereto. We know by experience 
that God speaks to us in our conscience. 
But we are able to fuse these various 
sources of religious knowledge into a 
unity and to identify it with the Chris- 
tian faith only through definite instruc- 
tion. For the Christian religion, while 
it uses all avenues of approach to God, 
reason, observation of others, and per- 
sonal experience, yet it is dependent 
upon the method of education as being a 
historical and revealed religion. Men are 
religious by nature; they are spiritual by 
creation; but they become Christian by 
education, training, indoctrination, Chris- 
tian nurture, and—where that fails—by 
conversion. Viewed in this light, our 
homes become cathedrals and every par- 
ent a priest. Great is the responsibility 
of parenthood, fateful the discharge of 
its obligation to the young life committed 
to its care. 


Certainly we do not expect the method 
of Christian nurture to prove perfectly 
efficient. But we do expect it to be recog- 
nized as a fruitful source of progress for 
the growing Kingdom and proper pro- 
vision to be made for it. The Church 
now spends five percent of her income on 
the children. More is paid for janitor 
service or the single item of music than 
for the religious education of the chil- 
dren. The Church is adult-centered. Je- 
sus placed a little child in the midst. The 
triumphant Church will be child-centric. 
Religious education, beginning in the 
Christian home, passing into the Sunday- 
school, touching life as a whole and in 
all its experiences, adequate for every 
demand upon it—such is the absolute 
necessity that faces the Protestant 
Church today. The Church cannot side- 
step the issue. We are not to evangelize 
less, but to nurture more. We will rec- 
ognize that Christian nurture is an ex- 
ceedingly effective method of evangelism. 
Those with whom the method of Chris- 
tian nurture fails will be salvaged 
through the method of evangelism as 
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such. Thus we see that the two methods 
of advancing the Kingdom supplement 
and complement each other, together 
rounding out a unified program. Sam- 
uel, Jeremiah, and John the Baptist rep- 
resent the product of Christian nurture; 
Paul, that of adult evangelism. Jehoash 
shows that Christian nurture may even 
overcome the handicap of such sinful an- 
cestors as Jezebel and Athaliah. 

Not only do our Christian homes not 
now function in Christian nurture as 
they should, but the other agencies of re- 
ligious' education are woefully inade- 
quate. Protestant children are given in 
our Sunday-schools but twenty-six hours 
of religious instruction a year. Catholic 
children receive two hundred hours of 
such‘ instruction annually, and Jewish 
children three hundred thirty-five. De- 
spite the poor pedagogy and content of 
the Catholic system and despite the less 
satisfying revelation of the Jewish, so 
imbued are their young with their re- 
spective positions that rarely does a re- 
cruit come to Protestantism from the 
ranks of either. The necessity is upon 
us to provide for Protestant children a 
system of religious education paralleling 
our public schools and equally efficient. 

We have no thought of junking the 
Sunday-school. Rather will we make it 
more efficient, but we will provide for 
week-day religious instruction for the 
young during their public school days, 
and in the summer conduct. for them 
daily vacation Bible schools for from 
three to six weeks. In this way we will 
provide around two hundred hours a 
year of religious instruction for our 
Protestant children, as is the case in 
Gary, Indiana, where the week-day 
school provides 108 hours, the Sunday- 
school 24, and the Daily Vacation Bible 
School of five weeks 75—a total of 207 
hours. 

We will have three methods of provid- 
ing this instruction—denominational, in- 
terdenominational, and community. The 
denominational plan will be for each 
local church to provide such instruction 
for its children on some afternoon of the 
week, preferably on Wednesday, the pub- 
lic school excusing the children at the re- 
quest of their parents and teaching those 
who remain such elective courses as 
civics, memory gems, patriotism, and the 
like. This plan is advocated by Dr. G. 
U. Wenner and has been practiced in 
many churches. It is expensive and 
sectarian. Its universal adoption would 
hinder the spirit of the age toward 
larger co-operation and closer Christian 
union. Batavia, Illinois, is the best 
illustration of this plan. 

The interdenominational plan calls for 
a board of religious education elected by 
the churches on an agreed basis of rep- 
resentation, a city or community super- 
intendent of religious education with a 
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paid faculty for the most part, for a com- 
mon curriculum of study, for centers of 
instruction contiguous to each public 
school, the children being excused by 
grades to attend the week-day religious 
school, each child being offered three 
hours per week of such instruction. The 
best illustration of this plan is Gary, In- 
diana. 

The community plan is like the in- 
terdenominational plan except that the 
control rests in the community and not 
in the churches. Any person in the com- 
munity desiring may become a voluntary 
member of the community council of re- 
ligious education. This council elects a 
board of directors or an executive com- 
mittee, which conducts the week-day 
school of religion, just as a city board of 
education does the city public schools, 
securing their funds, however, from vol- 
untary sources. The best illustration of 
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THE HOUSE 


]™ building me a wonder-house 
Apart from busy ways; 
And there I mean to shelter me 
In gladness all my days. 


The fabric is the love of friends, 
Cemented strong and stout, 
With foursquare walls of loyalty 

To keep unkindness out. 


The porch is broad, the threshold wide, 
I'll have no bolt nor bar; 

And for a hospitable sign 
The door shall stand ajar. 


The light of trust and sympathy 
In every nook will shine, 

And laughter like a breeze shall blow 
Through all this house of mine. 


The house will never be complete; 
But adding one by one, 

The soaring gables builded firm, 
I'll rear it toward the sun— 


Until the turrets pierce the clouds 
And starry cressets wear; 
When angels walk upon the roof, 
And God comes down the stair. 
—Abbie Farwell Brown, in 
The Christian-Evangelist. 
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this plan is Malden, Massachusetts. The 
relation of such a system to the churches 
is paralleled by that of the Y. M. C. A. 
to the churches. 

The item of cost and teachers im- 
mediately presents itself. At Gary, In- 
diana, the cost is $3.76 per pupil for the 
nine months of the week-day school and 
the five weeks of the daily vacation Bible 
school. The cost for such instruction 
will range from one-fourth to one-seventh 
the public school budget of the commun- 
ity, the lower figures being more nearly 
correct. The teaching force and the 
superintendent for such a system of re- 
ligious education may be had from the 
graduates of colleges, universities, and 
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seminaries. Many Christian ministers 
are entering this work. A _ fruitful 
source of such teachers is former public 
school teachers who are now mothers and 
able to give part-time service, sometimes 
without compensation, for a cause in 
which they have a personal stake and 
feel a direct need. 

But we cannot stop even here. Many 
of the young people will go off to college 
—thirty-four out of every one thousand 
of them. We will provide in our Sun- 
day-school, for those who remain at 
home, courses of instruction in the Chris- 
tian home and, when they marry, on 
Christian parenthood. For those who go 
to college, we will feel a keen and hope- 
ful responsibility. They are to be lead- 
ers of the future. We dare not neglect 
them. Our board of education has an- 
nounced its intention to propagate in our 
churches its system of religious educa- 
tion. This system calls upon our Sun- 
day-schools to feel that they are part and 
parcel of a unified system of education in 
our church and to regard themselves as 
headed up by our college. The college is 
asked to give one unit’s credit for en- 
trance to high school graduates coming 
from our Sunday-schools, when the pas- 
tor or superintendent certifies the in- 
dividual is worthy of such credit. The 
college plans to furnish a course of 
study for students of high school age 
which it will be willing to accept for 
credit. The college, also, is to provide 
content courses in its curriculum on the 
Bible and religious education, preparing 
ministers for their professonal work and 
equipping laymen and laywomen for 
Christian leadership in their local 
churches. The college, also, is to employ 
only Christian teachers, so that the at- 
mosphere of its campus and life will 
function helpfully in the ripening of 
Christian character for those who do not 
study its courses in Bible or religious 
education. 

It should be said in this connection that 
at Elon, Bible is required of all freshmen 
and sophomores, one hour per week and 
that attendance on Sunday-school and 
preaching on the Sabbath are requisite 
for all students. We believe that tiis 
system of religious education in the 
higher realm, if practiced co-operatively 
and synfpathetically for a generation, 
will give our church a group of ministers 
and lay leaders second to none and that 
from their trained efforts unprecedented 
enlargement will come to our brother- 
hood. 


But what of those who go to the state é 


institutions of higher learning and to the 
independent schools and colleges? We 
must insist that the independent institu- 
tions provide religious instruction. Noth- 
ing prevents their doing it, and if they 
do not, we will urge our young people to 
(Continued, on page thirty-one) 
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Winning Life Recruits 


BY REV. J. 0. ATKINSON, D. D. 


Mission Secretary Southern Christian Convention 


HIS writer chanced to meet two 

young men within a week’s time 
recently who had studied for the 
ministry. One is now an attorney, 
well established in his profession, 
though he did not take his law 
course until after he had finish- 
ed his theological seminary work. 
He now has a lucrative practice, 
looks out upon life with the comfort 
of a sufficient income, and has no 
fears as to his future. The other 
who has also finished his theological 
training, expects this fall to enter a 
business college and take a course in 
business administration preparatory 
to entering the field of commerce 
and industry. One need not look far 
to find such persons who at some 
previous time fully expected to give 
full time to the ministry and to 
Kingdom service. 

The writer had 
ience awhile ago. He was in the 
home of a very wealthy gentleman 
who was rejoicing that his twelve- 
year-old son showed the deepest in- 
terest in Kingdom service, and had 
already revealed to his father the 
childish secret that he was going to 
be a preacher. The father was ex- 
ceedingly happy. I said no word to 
discourage or to discredit the de- 
cision of the child nor the hopes of 
the father, but I felt certain then, 
and feel certain yet, that that young 
man will never preach. He, too, at 
the proper time, if living, will enter 
some commercial or industrial call- 
ing. 

Such incidents are not unusual. 
They are rather the rule with the 
exception. Ours is a commercial age, 
and we live now in the thought- 
world of economy and gain, mate- 
rial and industrial pursuit and achiev- 
ment. Recently a layman remarked 
in the prseence of this writer that 
the preachers no less than the lay- 
men had the commercial spirit, as was 
evidenced by the fact that when they 
chose their characters to illustrate 
from their pulpits men and heroes of 
suceess, they invariably spoke of the 


another exper- 





men who had great fortunes and 
headed up great industries. 

We are thinking now in terms 
of material gain, prosperity, and 
achievement. 

If then recruits for life service are 
to be had, we have got to make the 
paths straight for our God. In our 
day we teach it and preach it that 
if an individual has a eall to practice 
law or surgery it is just as divine a 
eall as not to preach. This is not true. 
The blazing lights of the past who 
preached the gospel with fervent 
power were called of God, and they 
knew they were called of God, and 
no sort of material, prosperity or 
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THE MYSTIC SENSE 


I CAN not imagine myself without re- 
ligion. I could as easily fancy a liv- 
ing body without a heart. To one who is 
deaf and blind, the spiritual world offers 
no difficulty. Nearly everything in the 
natural world is as vague, as remote from 
my senses, as spiritual things seem to the 
minds of most people. I plunge my hands 
deep into my large Braille volumes con- 
taining Swedenborg’s teachings, and with- 
draw them full of the secrets of the spirit- 
ual world. The inner, or “‘mystic,”” sense, 
if you like, gives me vision of the unseen. 
My mystic world is lovely with trees and 
clouds and stars and eddying streams | 
have never “‘seen.”” I am often conscious 
of beautiful flowers and birds and laugh- 
ing children where to my seeing associates 
there is nothing. They skeptically declare 
that I see “‘light that never was on sea or 
land.”’ But I know that their mystic sense 
is dormant, and that is why there are so 
many barren places in their lives. They 
prefer “‘facts’” to vision. They want a 
scientific demonstration and they can 
have it. Science with untiring patience 
traces man back to the ape, and rests 
content. It is out of this ape that God 
creates the seer, and science meets spirit 
as life meets death, and life and death are 
one.—Helen Keller, in “My Religion.” 
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commercial allurement could sever 
them from their convictions. The 
trouble with the persons named 
above who changed from the min- 
istry to other affairs was that their 
conviction of duty and of their call 
was not sufficiently deep and gen- 
uine. 

There is such a babel of voices 
clamoring at ear and heart of Youth 
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today that it is difficult for Youth 
to hear ‘‘the still small voice.’’ How- 
ever, that still small voice calls yet 
and calls persistently ; and that which 
the fathers and mothers can do, that 
which the teachers in our schools, 
can do, that which our leaders and 
trainers in religious education can do 
is to clarify the atmosphere, to make 
straight the path, so that the voice of 
God can go home to the heart and 
abide there in convincing and con- 
victing power, until that heart yields 
so absolutely and so fully that no 
amount of this world’s gain or pre- 
ferment can win him or her from 
that conviction. 

We cannot train a boy into the 
ministry. We cannot educate him 
into it. This is proven by the records 
of our Christian colleges. Far more 
young people decide after going to 
college that they will not preach but 
enter some other calling than decide 
to preach after going to college, even 
the Christian colleges. The best that 
any system of education can do in 
the matter of bring life recruits into 
the Church, and the service of God, 
is to clarify the atmosphere and to 
bring the young man and the young 
woman with convictions face to face 
with God’s choice for them, God’s 
call to them, God’s will with and 
for them. We will not get far by 
simply holding up to young people 
certain advantages or disadvantages 
of the ministry or of Christian ser- 
vice. We will go a long way, how- 
ever, in helping to secure recruits 
for the ministry and Kingdom serv- 
ice by giving reality to the power and 
the glory of the living Lord, and by 
carrying home to those who are in- 
terested, and whom we seek to serve 
the thought of the ministry as a di- 
vine calling, and more than that a 
ealling that has been honored of God 
as no other calling ever has been, a 
calling in which one may constantly, 
and should have, a close walk with 
God and enjoy the high and holly 
privilege of revealing to the world 
what it means to live in daily touch 
with and in constant consciousness 
of the presence and power of God. 

Reeruiting for life service in the 
church is a divine task, and the eall 
to the ministry is a divine eall, and 
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we who desire to see recruits con- 
stantly coming in must prove that 
desire through prayer and devotion 
and consecration, and thus help to 
create an atmosphere so calm and 
so quiet, so serene and yet so divine, 
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that the voice of God—that still 
small voice—may be heard by his 
chosen and that his chosen may in 
return be ready and willing to say, 
‘‘Here am I, send me.’’ 

-Elon College, North Carolina. 


Recruiting for Kingdom Service 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
President Mission Board, General Convention of the Christian Church 


URING recent years lovers of 

God and our race have been so 
shocked by the ravages of war that 
they have revolted against the 
very thought of the brutal barbarism 
of attempting to settle differences by 
wholesale murder. Thus one hesitates 
to use war as an illustration, for fear 
of in some way glorifying it to some 
mind. And yet the very words of the 
heading of this article lead almost in- 
evitably to the recent war for illustra- 
tion of effectiveness in recruiting for 
the service of the King of kings. 

Men and women, young and old, 
are needed to help answer the prayer 
taught us by our Lord, “‘Thy King- 
dom come’’. They are needed in the 
pulpit, in religious education work, in 
social tasks, and in industrial rela- 
tions. It is encouraging to see so many 
young men and women in various 
schools of training getting ready to 
serve in the largest possible way. 
But new fields and new demands are 
being constantly made. In the home 
field there must be a growing number 
prepared to give specialized and ex- 
pert service in rural, town, and city 
work. Even in the city fields there 
are different problems, such as the 
residential, the industrial, or the for- 
eign sections. A person successful in 
one of these fields might be a dismal 
failure in another. 

Then there is an increasing demand 
for whole-time service in our larger 
churches as deaconesses, directors of 
religious «cducation, pastor’s assist- 
ants, and church clerks. <A hopeful 
demand for trained teachers of reli- 
gion is also from school 
boards, where religious education is 
carried on in the public schools, or by 
the churches in co-operation with the 
school authorities. Some very hope- 
ful beginnings have been made in this 


arising 


promising field, only to be crushed by 
untrained leadership. 

And so on and on one might speak 
of the needs of today, and the greater 
needs of tomorrow. 

But how shall we get recruits for 
these positions? In the late war re- 
eruits were ever needed and were 
ever being sought; and we are some- 
times challenged by the wisdom of 
men in secular efforts. The various 
governments were constantly seeking 
to arouse sentiment in behalf of their 
respective nations. They never ceased 
in their efforts to arouse the citizens 
to a sense of need and of loyalty. 

Similarly the Church must earry on 
a continuous propaganda of the very 
highest and truest kind. The pulpit 
can in numbers of ways glorify the 
church and the Kingdom, show the 
vast extent of its fields of effort, and 
the varied kinds of needs to be sup- 
plied. Our very services of worship 
can with honor to God, and in mak- 
ing him consciously near, help very 
much in this work. Hymn and 
prayer and Bible passage and sermon 
may very well be given at times to 
this worthy purpose, and we are very 
grateful for the splendidly worshipful 
hymns that help toward this end. 
There is here, too, a great field of 
Kingdom helpfulness for our periodi- 
eals, general and religious education- 
al. Coming constantly into the hands 
of our boys and girls and into our 
homes, these papers must do for 
Kingdom recruiting what our dailies 
were doing in picture, headline, and 
story for national recruiting during 
the war. 

But our governments were not con- 
tent to rest on publicity and _ the 
arousing of sentiment. Recruiting 
officers were sent out, and they pene- 
trated almost to the farther-most ham- 
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lets in their appeals, before conscrip- 
tion displaced the voluntary system. 
The personal element will ever be the 
great and deciding factor in getting 
workers to carry on for Jesus. ; 
As the supremely deciding factor 
in this great work, we must put the 
home. Many a parent hesitates to 
seek to influence his child to decide 
for a certain calling, and one who has 
children can sympathize with him in 
that hesitancy. But I am sure we 
parents have carried our delicacy too 
far. Yes, God calls men into the spe- 
cial fields of Christian ministry, and 
we ought not to go unless he does; 
but God does not call from the clouds, 
or the tree tops. [f the clock ticks 
‘*Kternity, Where?’’ to some soul, it 
parent, preacher, 
teacher, friend has strung the string 
in that soul upon which those words 
ean vibrate. God speaks through us, 
and we can, by family altar, Kingdom 
atmosphere in the home, suggestion, 


is because some 


wish, or advice be his honored agents 
of earth. 

The preacher and teacher also can 
be an effective recruiting officer. Some 
of us can yet feel the hand upon our 
shoulder or head, or can hear those 
words of encouragement to get ready 
for some special service. <A student 
graduate, in medicine came to Profes- 
sor Henry Drummond, that great 
lover of God and young men, told of 
the course he had taken, the standing 
obtained, and the hopes for the fu- 
ture. The beloved professor said 
some such words as these: ‘‘ What 
wonderful opportunities there are for 
medical ability in China’’—and God 
through the professor got a worker 
for China who gives sight to more 
blind eyes than probably Jesus ever 
saw in his short ministry. 


‘‘Our Summer Schools are over for 
this year,’’ our tired staff officers, no 
doubt, are saying. But are they? Per- 
sonal letters have told us of the very 
fine group of earnest students at Elon, 
Wadley, Lakemont, and Craigville. 
Similar letters have doubtless gone 
out from Palmer, Defiance, and the 
earlier school at Franklinton. Only 
Heaven will reveal the number of re- 
eruits who in their souls have signed 
up in these classrooms, camp fires, 
sunset rocks, and personal interviews. 
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And even if they could not become a 
recruit for whole-time service, they 
have signed up for voluntary service 
in the Sunday-school, Christian En- 
deavor, or home. 

Larger and larger numbers are 
seeking higher education. Thousands 
of eager feet are crossing college 
thresholds. We rejoice in the work 
that various student Christian asso- 
ciations in large State colleges and 
universities have done in recruiting 
young men and women for the needy 
fields of the Kingdom; but possibly 
not very many, after they have en- 
tered these large institutions of learn- 
ing, are ever recruited for special 
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Kingdom work. We must thus look 
to our denominational colleges, or at 
any rate colleges where there is the 
church atmosphere, as_ recruiting 
grounds for the service of our Lord. 
And, so, too, we would hope and 
should expect that our 
tional college staffs, from the presi- 
dent down, should take a vital per- 
sonal interest in directing the 
thoughts of their students to the fields 
of splendid opportunity in being a 
part of that great company who are 
giving their lives to the carrying on 
for Jesus and to the bringing in of 
his Kingdom. 
Oshawa, Ontario. 
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Christian Endeavor in the Church 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


OME modern writers and 
ers on church life picture the 
Chureh as a_ branchless, leafless 
trunk; but such a trunk out in the 
fields would be a pretty sure indica- 
tion of death. They have tried to de- 
pict it as an armless, wingless body ; 
but an armless human body or a 
wingless bird would be abnormal. 
They have likened the Church to a 
childless being; but that seems rather 
lonely and leads you to feel that the 
Church is failing in one of its high- 
est functions. I still like to think of 
the Church as a veritable tree of life, 
with the Sunday-school and Christian 
Endeavor and Ladies’ Aid society and 
Woman’s Missionary Society and Boy 
Scouts and Camp Fire Girls and 
men’s clubs, all as fruit-bearing 
members of that tree. Whether you 
think of them in that way or not, they 
are there; and the men’s club or the 
ladies’ aid or any other of these or- 
ganizations are not the whole Church 
but parts of it, and the whole is equal 
to the sum of all its parts. 

I like to picture the Church as a 
happy parent and each of these or- 
ganizations as a group of happy chil- 
dren nurtured and reared by the par- 
ent. Surely there was a time when 
the Church was childless, so far as 
these children are concerned, and they 
were born of the Church and the 
Spirit. I realize there is a tendency 
on the part of modern youth in the 


speak- 


home relations to think that youth is 
greater than home or parents, and 
that same spirit creeps into the church 
relationships sometimes; but I still 
think the parent greater than _ the 
child, and the whole greater than any 
of its parts. 

The Church is an organism, these 
are organizations within that organ- 
ism. 

What place has Christian Endeavor 
in the Chureh? 

I knew of a church once that had a 
gallery, and the mischievous boys and 
the giggling girls used to like to as- 
semble in that gallery at the evening 
service. Directly beneath the front 
edge of the gallery Deacon Jones used 
to sit and sweetly slumber during the 
major part of the evening 
One night, dropping into a more pro- 
found sleep than usual, his head 
dropped back over the seat behind him 
and his mouth seemed unusually wide 
open. Tommy Brown in the front 
seat in the gallery had been amusing 
himself by throwing paper wads at 
the girls and had just drawn back his 
arm to throw another when he discov- 
ered this opening directly beneath 
him, and, changing his mind, with 
sure aim he shot the paper wad 
straight into the open mouth of Dea- 
econ Jones. With a gasp and a snort, 
a cough and a strangling noise, Dea- 
con Jones awoke, and his efforts to 
rid himself of that obnoxious intruder 


service. 
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in his throat woke all of the other 
sleepers and aroused the whole church 
—and the final upshot of the matter 
was that the church brought the 
youngsters out of the gallery and had 
them meet with the rest of the con- 
gregation. Such has been the effect 
of Christian Endeavor in the Church. 
The young people were having noth- 
ing to do in the Church, and the 
Chureh was asleep. Suddenly the 
young people threw the Christian 
Endeavor pellet straight into the 
throats of the older people and the 
Church awoke and invited the young 
folks to a place in the service and 
work of the Church, and the Church 
put on new life and vigor at once. 
Whenever there is a real Christian 
Endeavor organization in a church, 
you will find a spirit of alertness, and 
awakeness, and aliveness. 

The church that has a real vision 
of its task has certain very definite 
things it is trying to do. 

It is trying to develop a spirit of 
real, genuine devout worship. 

The Christian Endeavor through its 
prayer meeting has been seeking to 
aid the Church in the attaining of 
this goal. It should do more. En- 
deavorers should be very faithful in 
attendance upon the worship services 
of the church; and very active in 
striving to get others to attend these 
services. 

Many pastors are finding a solution 
to the problem of attendance at the 
Sunday evening service by asking the 
Endeavor society to take charge of 
these services. Some places they spon- 
sor the services one or two evenings 
each month. 

A church is failing in its mission 
if it is not training its members for 
service. 

The Christian Endeavor through 
its committees and the laying of offi- 
cial responsibility upon its members, 
is training the young people of the 
Chureh for the greater responsibili- 
ties of the official work of the Church. 
With graded Christian Endeavor 
this training begins very early in life. 

The modern up-to-date church is 
seeking to develop a wholesome, clean, 
uplifting social life in the church and 
community. It is largely the task of 
the Christian Endeavor society to pro- 
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vide a worth-while social program in 
the church and community. We often 
hear the expression, ‘‘The church 
ought to provide a wholesome recre- 
ational life for its young people.’’ 
This is all wrong. All it needs to do 
is to give the young people a chance 
to provide that kind of a recreational 
life for themselves and challenge 
them to make the most of the oppor- 
tunity. Christian Endeavor should 
not be satisfied with providing such 
a social life for itself alone. In near- 
ly every community there are oppor- 
tunities for extending such recrea- 
tional enjoyments to others outside 
the Endeavor society who will never 
get it unless some one else introduces 
them to it. 

The Church is engaged in a great 
missionary enterprise. She has the 
Great Commission to carry out. She 
ean never do this without the assist- 
ance of the young people. 


Christian Endeavor can be of great 
assistance by organizing mission 
study classes among its members; put- 
ting on missionary pageants; putting 
denominational emphasis upon the 
regular monthly missionary topics; 
where the church has a school of mis- 
sions, by co-operating in such school ; 
assume a service project for some mis- 
sion station; seek to enlist life work 
recruits. 

The Church is to engage in a con- 
tinuous, aggressive campaign of soul- 
winning. 

The Christian Endeavor can be of 
great help in this. It can organize a 
class for the study of methods of per- 
sonal work. It can organize a prayer- 
band to pray for certain individuals 
and for a genuine revival spirit to be 
regnant in the church life. It can 
heartily co-operate in all evangelistic 
effort on the part of the church. It 
can seek to win the young people of 
the congregation to confession and ac- 
ceptance of Christ. 

The Christian Endeavor in the 
ehurch can serve the Sunday-school 
and other organizations. 

Every pastor needs the help of his 
young people in carrying out many 
things which he would like to see done 
in his community and church, be- 
cause he has not the time and the 
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strength to carry them out. The En- 
deavor Society should be a Pastor’s 
Aid Committee to assist in the car- 
rying out of these plans. There are 
calls that Endeavorers could make 
for him. There is church publicity 
which they might undertake. There 
are shut-ins who would welcome their 
coming for a brief service of song, 
prayer, and testimony. There are 
fine opportunities at Thanksgiving 
and Christmas time to carry baskets 
to the needy ones in the community. 
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There is Americanization work to be 
done in some communities. There are 
national and racial prejudices to be 
broken down. There are problems of 
citizenship to be solved. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor society in the church 
ean be a power in helping in all of 
these if it will be true to its pledge, 
‘‘Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ 
for strength, I promise him that I 
will strive to do whatever he would 
like to have me do.”’ 
North Girard, Pennsylvania. 


Christian Endeavor in the Sunday-school 


BY 


SANDUSKY CURTIS 


Former President Virginia State Christian Endeavor Union 


RONOUNCED sacred by Jesus 

Christ in the most solemn and 
impressive, as well as loving tones, 
the task of work among young 
people continues to be one of the 
greatest responsibilities and_bless- 
ings of the Church in this enlight- 
ened era. The task is a sacred one 
because religion and Christianity in 
particular has to deal with the im- 
mortal soul, and the happiness of 
persons on earth depends upon the 
slant they take of life. Hence the 
happiest people are, or should be 
Christians; for they have had re- 
vealed to them in beautiful and sus- 
taining measure the love of God as 
shown in his sending Jesus Christ to 
save the world. 

The task of training youth is a re- 
sponsible one; for in many cases the 
influx of Christianity into the home 
from which the young people have 
come has been lamentably small, thus 
throwing the bulk of the responsi- 
bility upon the Church and two of 
its agencies, the Sunday-school and 
the Christian Endeavor society. It 
is a responsibility that is sacred be- 
cause Jesus commanded that no ob- 
stacles be raised to bar the little ones 
from coming unto him. 

The task of training youth is a 
blessed one because of the abounding 
fruitage. The officers of the 
churches and of the national reli- 
gious bodies, for the most part, owe 
their positions of trust to their train- 
ing in early years. It it a blessing 





to behold the results of training in 
the lives of those who have been led 
into fields of activities in the Church. 


With the background of Jesus 
the great Believer and Advocate in 
Youth Development, in mind, we are 
ready to apply in practical way the 
fundamental principles brought out 
in the introductory remarks. We see 
that the Church is like a factory 
with raw material and that the out- 
put is dependent upon the efficiency 
of the machinery; for youth is 
raw material and the Church is the 
factory, using consecration and serv- 
ice to turn out a finished and com- 
plete-in-Christ product. Therefore, 
the machinery or organization of the 
Church must be kept well oiled, and 
this means devoid of friction, if the 
Christian Endeavor Society and the 
Sunday-school as producing units in 
this factory are to co-operate in the 
molding of the youth in its life. 

It is very well known that the 
Christian Endeavor society is a unit 
of expression. The young people 
lead the meetings, join in the songs, 
lead in prayer, make talks, take up 
the collection, invite their friends to 
come and greet them when they do, 
and in short learn Christianity in 
their community service during the 
week, through baskets to the poor, 
services in the jails and _ hospitals, 
sponsorship of recreational activities 
among the young, and through per- 
sonal work and Bible reading. 

It is as well known that the Sun- 
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day-school is a unit of impression. 
The lessons are taught and the pu- 
pils listen and when called upon give 
their impressions, but they get their 
best chance to do this in Christian 
Endeavor as the Sunday-school exer- 
cises, when held, are more general 
and center about the superintendent 
rather than the pupils themselves. 

It is not our purpose to enter into 
any discussion of the relative merits 
of these two units, but to show how 
they may concentrate their efforts 
for youth in such a way as to bring 
to pass miracles in the upbuilding of 
human lives. For each unit has its 
own function, and any lack of co- 
operation is injurious to the youth 
of the Church. 

Due to its expressional activities, 
Christian Endeavor is well adapted 
to working in the Sunday-school, 
and it is this phase that we shall 
discuss. 

In the first place, Christian En- 
deavor fits in with the Sunday-school 
beeause it is a training school for 
youth. It furthermore fits in with 
the Sunday-school beeause its main 
objective is to draw youth to God 
and while doing this to teach it more 
about Jesus and his love. 


Christian Endeavor has a very 
definite part to play in the Sunday- 
school. Its members act as teachers 
for the classes and as officers as well 
as pupils. It invites the members of 
the Sunday-school to its meetings 
and asks that the scholars be mem- 
bers, thus linking the organizations 
closer together as agencies of the 
church. 

In the devotional and _ business 
meetings of the Christian Endeavor 
societies the Sunday-school com- 
mittee brings in reports and leads in 
transaction of business relating to 
the work of the two. The Christian 
Endeavorers seek to bring to Sun- 
day-school all members of their or- 
ganization as well as others. 

The attitude of the Christian En- 
deavor society. to the Sunday-school 
is rightly a friendly one. There can 
be no development of work between 
the two if there is not the right 
spirit. The teacher in the Sunday- 
school who comes from a Christian 
(Continued on page forty-six) 
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A. Modern Church Plant 


BY REV. RAYMOND G. CLARK, B. D., MINISTER 


W HAT is the best kind of church 


plant? Is it the size, shape, 
architecture, arrangement, tower 
steeple, dome, memorial windows, 


material, and cost? The best kind of 
church for any congregation is the 
kind that best serves its need. Copy- 
ing and imitation might better cease 
in church erection. The best church 
plant is made to order tailor made; 
made to fit one congregation irres- 
pective of how much it may differ 
from some other plant. These have 
been the guiding principles in plan- 
ning our church. 

Light open lines in the drawings 














closed lines indicate new building and 
new parts in the present building. 
Drawings are being altered to cor- 
respond to description wherever con- 
tradiction appears. 

Ground Floor: Here are the coal 
room, boiler room, and ash pit. The 
present dining room will be used for 
general storage, and a workshop for 
the caretaker, and is accommodated 
with a special storeroom and _ cup- 
board. The kitchen is all of the pres- 
ent kitchen plus the space between 
the two buildings, where cooking and 
serving rooms will be located. The 
kitchen is joined by a pantry and a 
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seats 440, and provides for 300 at 
tables, being connected with the 
kitchen by an inclined floor. It is 
about four feet under ground, with 
an eleven foot ceiling. (Our conditions 
do not warrant a gymnasium). It 
has a large stage in one end, with 


robing rooms on either side  con- 
nected by a rear corridor, all of 
which have direct entrance to the 


stage. The corridor has a direct out- 
side entrance. The entrance to one 
robing room is an inclined floor to 
make possible easy transportation of 
the piano from the stage to the Fel- 
lowship Hall. The Hall is joined by 
two toilets and a ladies’ comfort room. 
At the rear of the Fellowship Hall 
below ground 
apartment, 
kitchen, 
room, 


inches 
earetaker’s 


and eighteen 
level is the 
with vestibule, coat room, 
breakfast room, bath, living 
two bedrooms and five closets. 
Main Floor: At the front is the 
auditorium, to be used for Worship 
Services only. It is rearranged with 
two separate choir rooms behind the 
two entrances, 
The organ 
is above the choir room. The choir 
loft is at the side of the pulpit. The 
pulpit may be entered from the rear 
and is unobstructed by a rail in front. 
At the rear of the auditorium, and 
on the same level, is the Adult De- 
partment Assembly, two large 
rooms, one to be used as a ladies par- 
lor with kitchenette for serving 
various groups, an office, and large 
Back of the church is the 


pulpit, each with 


wardrobe, and bookease. 


class 


eoat room. 
parsonage and a two-car garage. On 
the same floor of the new building is 
the Children’s Division, including t! 
Cradle Roll, and Beginner depart- 
ments, also the Primary and Junior 
departments, with separate assemblies 
and classrooms. 

The main floors of the two build- 
ings are connected with a _ spacious 
family vestibule, with entrances lead- 
ing to the Fellowship Hall, the Chil- 
dren’s and Young People’s Divisions, 
the Adult Department, and 
to the auditorium, thus making it 
possible for the whole family to come 


directly 


and go together. 

Second Floor: The old building in- 
eludes the baleony portion of the 
Adult Department of four large class- 


rooms, a nursery, a storeroom and a 
supply closet, making the capacity of 
this department approximately 300, 
most of which can be opened into the 
Worship Auditorium and giving it a 
capacity of five or six hundred. The 
second floor of the new building is 
the Young People’s Division, includ- 
ing Intermediate’s and Young Peo- 
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ple’s Departments, each with separate 
assemblies and classrooms. 

Assembly rooms for every depart- 
ment are in the opposite extreme ends 
of the buildings to prevent sound de- 
Each entered the 
rear, lighted from the side only, is to 


tractions. from 


be equipped with blackboard and 


poster board, and large supply eup- 
board. Every department has_ its 
own coat room. 


Classrooms are all solid-wall-par- 
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titioned, single hinged doors with 
small observation glass, and each with 
blackboard, and serving box built into 
the corridor wall so secretaries can 
pass records and supplies to classes 
without entering the rooms. 

There are two or three classrooms 
on each corridor to be used by either 
department without interrupting 
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either assembly in going and coming. 
Each department assembly and ad- 
joining classrooms will be decorated 
in a separate color scheme to aid in 
attractiveness and in promotion. 
Offices: There are four. One for 
the Adult Department, a _ general 
school office on the main floor of the 
new building with large registration 
and serving window, closet, and sup- 
ply cupboard. On the sceond floor is 
the business office. This is for gen- 
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eral work and board and committee 
purposes. The Minister’s office joins 
it. Both are provided with fire places 
coat closets, supply cupboards, and 
bookeases. The Minister’s room has 
the additional equipment of toilet and 
store closet. There is one other room 
in the new building, for library and 
reading purposes. 

All floors of the 
earried on separate steel, making it 
possible to rearrange any or all par- 
titions with a minimum cost when- 
ever conditions demand it. 


new building are 


Capacities: Cradle Roll, 18; Be- 
ginner, 32; Primary, 68; Junior, 75; 
Intermediate, 75; Young People, 90; 


Adult, 300. 
Piqua, Ohio. 
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Working Tools 


Reviewed by W. A. Harper 


The Effective College. By Robert L. 
Kelly. The Association of American Col- 
leges. $2.00. 

The scholarly executive secretary of 
the Association of American Colleges has 
in this volume collected the outstanding 
addresses that during the past few years 
have been given. before the joint sessions 
of that body and the Council of Church 
Boards of Education. There are twenty- 
six chapters, depicting the changing em- 
phases in the college world today and ex- 
pounding them in a masterly way. Many 
‘would think the book would be improved 
if Dr. Kelly had written all the chapters, 
but his purpose is to show that the prin- 
ciples set forth in the book are in the na- 
ture of a national movement, and not 
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the ideas of a single man. Particularly 
noteworthy is the fact that such a book 
devotes three of its chapters to the place 
of religion in higher education. A dozen 
years ago, these chapters would have 
been omitted. The growing interest of 
college administrators in religion as foun- 
dational in our institutions of higher 
learning is a heartening sign of the times. 
Those who would understand the signifi- 
cant tendencies of our time in the col- 
lege and university field should certain- 
ly know this book. It is bound to exert 
a molding influence on the future of the 
American, College. 


Religious 
Soares. 
$2.50. 

Dr. Soares is one of the “Big Ten” in 
religious education. He is not only an 
exponent of his subject, but a maker of 
it as well. This book has be2n long ex- 
pected. His positions will in the main 
commend themselves to all who are versed 
in the subject; and where differences of 
opinion may arise, the author is so fair 
and lucid that only appreciation of his 
views can result. It is a volume that is 
bound to do good. It is the outstanding 
book on the principles of religious edu- 
cation so far printed. 


Youth in Quest. By Mrs. Grace Sloan 
Overton. Century Company. $1.50. 

A youth book that must appeal to the 
best in young people. Mrs. Overton’s 
fine sympathy and understanding heart 
will win the confidence of youth and in- 
spire them to do their best. It is for 
young people rather than a book about 
them. It is written for youth, not for 
adults; but adults, too, will do well to 
read it. 


Walking With God. By Costen J. Har- 
rell. Cokesbury Press. $1.00. 


For several years it has been the au- 
thor’s custom to print in his church bul- 
letin each Sunday a brief interpretation 
of some phase of the Christian faith. His 
people preserved them because of their 
spiritual vitality. In this volume sixty 
of these messages have been permanently 
preserved. Any one of them, to be read 
in five minutes, will start a train of 
thought which will last all day. The 
book should have a host of friends. 


Education. By Theo. G. 
University of Chicago Press. 


Christ and the New Woman. By Clovis 
G. Chappell. Cokesbury Press. $1.50. 
The young ladies of Wesleyan College, 
Macon, Ga., who originally heard the lec- 
tures included in this book, given as the 
first series on the Belk Foundation in 
that institution, must have thoroughly 
enjoyed them. Dr. Chappell punctuates 
(Continued on page thirty-one) 





The Sunday-school Lesson Notes for September 


November 4, 1928 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


S. S. Lesson 


World’s Temperance Sunday 
Romans 13:1-14. Print verses 1-10, 13, 14. Devotional Reading: Psalm 15 


GOLDEN TExT—Love worketh no ill to his neighbor: love therefore is the fulfil- 


ment of the law.—Rom. 13 :10. 


Note: The thoughtful, prayerful reading 
of these Daily Readings is an important 
part of the preparation for teaching. 


DAILY READINGS 


Monday, October 29—Divine Sanction of 
Law. Rom. 13:1-7. 


Tuesday—The Law of Love. Rom, 3:8-14. 


Wednesday—Some Prohibitions. Ex. 20:1- 
17. 


Thursday—Righteous Nations. Deut. 28: 
1-10. 

Friday—Woes of Drunkenness. 
29-35. 

Saturday—Abstinence for Others. 
14:13-23. 

Sunday—A Godly Citizen. 


Prov. 23: 
Rom. 


Psalm 15. 


Approach to the Lesson 

Lincoln’s vision of a “Nation without 
a slave” was but the forerunner of his 
other vision of a “Nation without a 
drunkard”. We have gone a long, long 
way since that day, and slavery is dead 
in our country. We are now on a Holy 
Crusade against the Demon of Rum, 
and have surprised, ourselves by the 
things which have been done. That old 
Crusader for Temperance, Sam Small 
of the southland, once said (some twenty 
years ago) that he himself never ex- 
pected to see a nation-wide prohibition 
law passed, but that he was fighting 
that his little grandson might see it. 
Ten years later he said: “I’ve changed 
my mind and have decided to stick 
around and see it for myself”. 


We Have Gone Far on the Way 

We have gone farther than the most 
progressive would have believed in that 
twenty years.  Intoxicating liquors 
were legal and the business of selling 
booze and making drunkards was lawful 
twenty years ago as selling groceries. 
But thank God, today the saloon is out- 
lawed and even the “wets” have to pro- 
test that they are not in favor of the 
salcon coming back. 


The Present Issue is Lawlessness 

Wets want to amend the law so it will 
be easier to evade and break it. Drys 
say: “Modification is Nullification” and 
will not give an inch of ground to those 
who seek to bring their old “rag, tag, and 
bobtail” crowd into the place of priv- 
ilege. 

Wets say that they want to leave the 
matter to each State to decide for itself 
and not for Uncle Sam to speak for all. 
They don’t like the way Uncle Sam ties 
up things. They would make the shores 


of New Jersey wet and the shores of Del- 
aware dry (maybe). They would make 
the boundry line of the states be the wet 
and dry lines. 

But we have been all through that a 
long, long time ago and we’re not going 
back to that and do it all over again. We 
have grown beyond state Prohibition and 
we have National Prohibition and we’re 
on the way to World Prohibition while 
the wets are crying:“Come back to the 
states again.” 


The Process 

We have gone through the whole pro- 
cess from the individual to the nation. 
We began with the individual a hundred 
years ago. They tried to dry him up but 
found that if he could get it in town, 
they had a hard time to keep him dry; 
and so they went to drying up the town 
by “local option”. But local option 
proved to be “too local and too optional” 
and other wet town were so near that we 
went on to “county option” and made the 
counties dry. But counties were but a 
part of the state, and State Prohibition 
came in over one-half of the nation be- 
fore the Eightenth Amendment was 
ever passed. The next natural step was 
National Prohibition, and it came as reg- 
ularly as clock work after we had elected 
three dry Congresses and forty-six dry 
legislatures. 

And then what a howl went up! They 
cried that it was “put over” on the people 
“when they were not looking’. Why, 
man, it was over one-hundred years in 
being “put over” and their grandfathers 
who started this thing have all died and 
gone to glory with a vision of a coming 
day of prohibition. “Put over”, did they 
say? Why they must have been sleep 
ing with Rip Van Winkle in the Cat- 
skills if they knew nothing about this. 
They did not even know that fifteen 
million boys and girls were studying the 
evils of alchohol in day and Sunday- 
school and that these boys and girls 
were growing up! They must have 
grown up when the wets were “not look- 
ing’. It’s an old, old problem. Let’s see 
what Paul says about it. 


Let Every Soul Be Subject Unto the High- 
er Powers. V. 1. 


If the law is disregarded, the life of 
no man is safe. If you are at liberty to 
break a law that you do not like, then 


another is at liberty to break another 


law he does not like. If you don’t like 
the law against drinking and it is a law, 
then you have no more right to break it 
than the man who does not like the law 
against stealing and goes for your house 
at night. You are both lawbreakers. 
The only cure is to obey the law; and if 
it is a bad law, it will show itself in good 
time. 

Rulers Are a Terror to Evil Men. V. 3. 

The man who obeys the law has no 
fear and no favors to ask except that 
every other man be treated as he is 
treated and made to obey. It is not good 
men and women who are complaining 
about prohibition law. Just single them 
out and see if there is not some self- 
interest somewhere there in those ob- 
jectors. 

It may be that they have been saloon- 
keepers or bartenders and “Othello’s 
occupation is gone”. It may be that they 
want to drink and carouse and care not 
what damage or danger results. Just 
size up the man who is urging to get the 
prohibition law repealed or nullified by 
additional weak legislation, and you will 
find a dark gentleman in the wood pile 
somewhere bent on mischief. 


Subject for Conscience Sake. V. 5. 

This being subject “for conscience 
sake” seems like the veriest foolishnesss 
to those wets who seek their own ends; 
They just have not the nature to know 
what it is to do things and to refrain 
from doing them for the sake of “others”. 
If you talk that to them it may be like 
“casting pearls before swine” for they 
know not the pearl of unselfishness. But 
Paul says: “Be subject for conscience 
sake” and who have a conscience know 
what that means. 

Thou Shalt Love Thy Neighbor as Thy- 

self. V. 9. 

That is a part of the law and the 
gospel and when the law against intox- 
icating liquor was written into the law 
of the land there was also written with 
it something of that “Love thy neighbor 
as thyself” gospel which Jesus taught. 
The divine law became a part of the 
nation’s law and the “Jesus way” of liv- 
ing came to be a little closer to his way. 


Love Worketh no Ill to His Neighbor. V. 
1 


When disease or danger stalks about 
in the land, the law takes hold to stay 
it for the protection of the people our 
neighbors. For centuries Demon Al- 
cohol stalked around and broke into 
business and took a partner or a worker 
away. He stalked into homes and made 
babies hungry and mothers wild with 





































































































































































grief. He took the finest of men and 
made them the worst of beasts, and it 
was high time that the law came in and 
said: “Thus far hast thou gone—but no 
further!” And it passed a National Pro- 
hibition Amendment and a law to enforce 
it that was to “do good and not ill to our 
neighbor”. 

And now the wets (how simple they 
are) want us to start backward and, in- 
stead of going on to the program of 
World Prohibition, they want us to go 
back to the state again and then they 
will want us to go back to county option 
again and finally they will have it back 
where they want it themselves. 

But the price of the present victory 
has been too great to go backward. We 
are going forward and not backward to 
state prohibition. We had that in over 
one-half of America ten years ago. Our 
neighbor needs more than that and he 
is going to have it if we rightly size up 
the tempter of these who have gone on 
thus far. 





Let Us Walk Honestly. 
Not in Rioting and Drunkenness. 
It is dishonest to talk temperance 
and not vote it. 
It is dishonest to have a right to vote 
and not vote. 


We are a party to “rioting and drunk- 
enness” when we work with them by 
either voting with them or not voting at 
all. Every vote not cast is a half vote 
for the opposition. Almost one-half of 
the voters (48%) did not vote at the last 
presidential election. That’s a sin and a 
shame. Your vote on election day counts 
more than all your fine spun theories and 
talk on the other 364 days of the year. 
Booze laughs at you good and strong if 
you talk and don’t vote. It is like a man 
who is all the time telling what he can 
do and never does it. Election day is the 
day to do it. If you fail there, you fail 
altogether. If we have the wettest, worst 
government possible, it will be your fault 
if you did nothing to stop it. 


Vv. 13. 


Put on the Lord Jesus Christ, 


Make not Provision for Lust. V. 14. 


Down. in one of our country churches 
a fine, honest Christian came to me in 
much trouble. His preacher wanted him 
to help “oust” the illegal traffickers in 
liquor. He said that he wanted to do “as 
Jesus would do,” but he wanted to know 
if there was anything in the Bible which 
would show him what Jesus might do in 
such a circumstance. I asked him to 
read the story of how Jesus drove the 
money changers out of the Temple with 
his “whip of cords”. He did so and said 
that he had changed his mind and that 
he now saw that Jesus was ready to fight 
in this way when it became necessary and 
when men defied God. 
If we “put on Jesus Christ” as Paul 
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tells us to do, we will find that we have 
not put on a sleeping robe but a robe of 
righteousness which resents to the fight- 
ing point any defiance of the laws which 
defy God and protect men from evil and 
shame. 

The Kingdom is coming! Hold on! 
Hang on! Labor on, spend and be spent 
and “Tomorrow comes the song”. And 
you will be mighty glad that you helped 
with the words and music of that mighty 
song of victory which is bound to come 
when his Kingdom comes on earth and 
his will is done here as in heaven. It is 
our business to obey and fight the good 
fight. The victory will come in his own 
good time. 


November 11, 1928 
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QUERIES 


What is “temperance”? Who needs it? 

Is it temperate to take poison? Why? 

How has the fight for temperance been 
won, thus far? 

How long has it been going on? 

Who says that it was suddenly “put 
over’? 

Why should we all be subject to law? 

Are laws terrors to good or to evil 
people? How? 

What has our conscience to do with the 
liquor traffic? 

What has “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor” go to do with it? 

What has a vote to do with it? 
do some not vote? 

If a man will not vote has he any 
right to criticize? Why? 

How can we help on the good work? 


Why 


S. S. Lesson 


Peace and Good Will Among Men 


Romans 12:1-21. 


Print verses 1, 2, 9-21. 


Devotional Reading: Phil. 2:5-11 


GOLDEN TEXT—Be not overcome with evil; but overcome evil with good.—Rom. 
12:21. 


DAILY READINGS 


Note: The thoughtful, prayerful reading 
of these Daily Readings is an important 
part of the preparation for teaching. 


Monday, November 5—Oneness in Christ. 
Rom, 12: 1-8, 

Tuesday—Christian Brothers. 
2 


Rom. 12:9- 


Wednesday—Isaac, the Peacemaker. Gen. 


26 323-33. 


Thursday—An Example of Forgiveness. 
Gen, 45:1-11, 


Friday—Brothers Reconciled. Matt. 5:21- 


Saturday—Universal Peace. 
Sunday—The Mind of Christ. 


Micah 4:1-8. 
Phil, 2:5-11. 


Approach to the Lesson 

Where were you ten years ago today 
on November 11, 1918? 

That was the most exciting day in the 
history of the world. Other days may 
have been as momentous, but for the first 
time in the history of the world all knew 
together that peace had followed war. 

One hundred years before 1918 news 
traveled so slow that the Battle of New 
Orleans was fought after peace was de- 
clared because they had no knowledge of 
what had happened. 

There are two great reasons why we 
should celebrate this day as a great 
World Peace Day. 


First: It is the tenth anniversary of 
the happiest day in the world. Never in 
the histery of the world were so many 
people so wildly happy over anything at 
one time. The telegraph and the tele- 
phone and the wireless combined to let 
the whole world know at one time the 
good news of “Peace” after four years 
of the worst war the world ever knew. 
The celebration of the tenth anniver- 
sary of such a day should alone be worth 
while “lest we forget” that contrast be- 
tween awful war and gladsome peace. 
The followers of the “Prince of Peace” 





should especially thank God and _ take 
courage on this anniversary because— 
Second: On this tenth anniversary the 
nations of the world are lining up in the 
greatest movement of history for perma- 
nent world peace through the Briand-Kel- 
logg World Peace agreement. In the 
opinion of some of the finest minds of the 
world this is the greatest step toward 
permanent world peace which has ever 
been entered upon by men and nations. 
Other treaties have been toward lim- 
iting armaments of war or more humane 
processes in war or in delaying war until 
nations could talk it over and “cool off”. 
But this treaty casts all that to one side 
while it says that war shall be an outlaw 
among the other nations. Others have 
tried to tame or to train the snake while 
this treaty seeks to cut its head off— 
that’s the difference and a mighty one. 


A Moral and a Spiritual Treaty 


This Briand-Kellogg-French-American- 
World treaty deals with motives which 
make war and not with methods which 
have to do with promoting it. And this 
has hit the right thing at last, for if 
men hate each other they will fight if 
they have no guns nor battleships nor 
airplanes nor weapons of any kind—they 
will fight with fists and choke to death 
their fellows if the fires of hate burn in 
their hearts. If you destroy all the 
weapons of the world and leave hate in 
the hearts of men, they will build new 
and more fearful weapons for “out of 
the heart are the issues of life’ and “as 
a man, thinketh in his heart, so is he’. 


Jesus tried to teach us this fundamen- 
tal lesson two thousand years ago and 
the world is only just waking up to the 
“Jesus Way” of living together in peace. 
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But thank God that we are at last wak- 
ing up and that we are beginning in 
this treaty to follow the way of the 
Prince of Peace. Too bad that we did 
not awake sooner and heed the words and 
the warning of our Elder Brother. 


Steps to Peace in This Lesson 
1. Give Yourself to God. V. 1. 

The first step to world peace is per- 
sonal peace. We can never have a peace- 
ful world made up of individuals who are 
not psaceful. The first step is to face 
our relationship to God. If God is our 
common Father, then we are all breth- 
ren, and the ties of that relationship 
should bind us to our Father and to our 
brethren the world around. -Our bodies 
and our minds and our spirits belong to 
God and to each other—that is the first 
great step toward a world peace. 


2. Be not conformed .. . to the world 
mind. Be ye transformed ... to the will 
of God. 


The mind of the world is selfish and 
the will of God is love. He who is “con- 
formed” to the mind and custom of the 
world will seek his own regardless of the 
rights of others, and that leads to strife. 
He who seeks to be “transformed” by 
having the will of God done in his life 
will, through that love of God, become 
more and more unselfish and seeking the 
good of “others”, all of which makes for 
peace. The mind and will of God work- 
ing in a man’s life will gradually “trans- 
form” that man until, like God through 
Christ, he will “so love the world” that 
he will give instead of seeking to get 
and this is the germ of a new heaven and 
a new earth in which dwelleth righteous- 
ness and peace. 


3. Kindly preferring one another. 


Vv. 9 
Kindliness is quite the king of the vir- 
tues, 


“In spite of what men say in their blind- 
ness, 
And in spite of the fancies of youth, 
There is nothing so kindly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth.” 
Or that other couplet: 
“Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 
The old gospel song tells us that “The 
world is dying for a little bit of love.” 
Kindliness between men and nations is 
the practical expression of that love. 
4. Patience and Prayer. V. 12. 

Strife between individuals and war be- 
tween nations comes too often because we 
lose our patience and will not wait 


fo 
time to smooth out the ragged edges é 


irritation. With God “a day is as a 
thousand years and a thousand years as 
day”. Time tells us that we were too 
hasty—that we lacked patience and that 
instead of trying to drive our enemy to 
our views (a thing we can never do) we 
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should have been driven to prayer re- 
membering the promise: “If any man 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God who giv- 
eth to all men liberally and upbraideth 
not” (James 1:8-5). 

How patient God has been with us as 
individuals and as nations. How much 
of patience and prayer we owe to oth- 
ers. “If God so loved us”, says the Apos- 
tle John, “we ought to love one another” 
and those who love each other will never 
rush at each other’s hearts to harm or to 
kill them.” 

Yes, patience and prayer is another 
step toward peace. 


5. Be of the same mind. V. 16. 


Paul tells the Romans to ‘be of the 
same mind”, or in other words to “get 
the other man’s viewpoint” as well as 
your own. The Roman mind was law 
and the Greek mind was culture and the 
Hebrew mind was religion. All had their 
place as different as they seemed to be. 

We need to get the other fellow’s and 
the other nation’s point of view as well 
as our own. America prides herself with 
her accomplishments and tells of her 
miles of railroads and her millions of 
wealth and her marvelous growth while 
England smiles at our boasts as she 
thinks how “new” and fresh we are. Eng- 
land prides herself on her traditions and 
her thousand years of history and her old 
castles and her art and her literature. 
And so on with other nations and other 
peoples. While America prides herself 
on her “hustle” and getting things done, 
India with her centuries prides herself 
on just the opposite—and her reserve 
and her taking time for meditation and 
her absence of “hustle”. 

We surely are of different minds, but 
we need to “be of the same mind” in try- 
ing to get the other man and nation’s 
point of view as well as our own. It 
would prevent great misunderstandings 
and even war and promote the cause of 
peace. 

Jesus was the “Son of Man” and he 
was “internationally-minded and we are 
sons of particular nations and we are 
“nationally-minded”. We need the Jesus 
world-mind to live at peace in the world. 


6. If it be possible ... peace. V. 18. 


Jesus was a man of peace and the 
Prince of Peace, but he fought the wrong 
wherever he found it. The difference be- 
tween him and us is that we resent the 
things done against us and our nation 
while he resents the things done against 
God and truth and right by any man or 
nation. He lives at peace when “right- 
eousness and peace” live together. A 
wrong to any man or nation is a wrong 
to be righted with him. It is the will of 
God that man shall not oppress man, and 
the fight of Jesus and of his followers 
should be that righteousness should reign 
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and that wrong should be overcome in all 


men and in all nations. 


Wherever man oppresses man beneath thy 
liberal sun, 
O God, be there, thine arm make bare, 
Thy righteous will be done. 
—John Hay. 


Finally: Love your enemies. Vs. 20, 21. 


Here is the final test. Jesus on the 
cross saying of his enemies who are tak- 
ing his life, “Father, forgive them.” 
Stephen sinking to death by the cruel 
stones cast at him by his foes, cries: 
“Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” 
Tyndale dying at the stake at the com- 
mand of the king praying: “Lord, open 
thou the King of England’s eyes.” 

Such a background of peace is the “Je- 
sus Way” of securing it. Men have tried 
a thousand ways for a thousand years. 
As one has recently said in an article in 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty: “Why 
not try the Jesus Way?” Yes, why not 
—all else has failed. Why not try the 
Jesus way? 


We believe we have made a step in the 
“Jesus way” in the new treaty. Now it 
is up to us (you and me) and the world 
to “carry on” according to Paul’s outline 
in this lesson. Paul here gives us the 
“Jesus Way” to peace. 


QUERIES 


How many wars has America had? 

When has she prospered? In peace or 
war? 

Why do men hate and fight each other? 

Why was Jesus called the Prince of 
Peace? 

What does this 
mean? 

What great treaty has recently been 
signed? 

Why do we hope for much from it? 

Why should Christians be interested in 
it? 

How does peace begin with our giving 
ourselves to God? 

What is “being conformed” to the 
world? 

What is “being transformed” by God 
through Christ? 

What has kindliness to do with peace? 

What has patience and prayer to do 
with peace? 

Was (is) Jesus always peaceable? 

What should we fight for? How? 

How can we “love our enemies”? 

What is the “Jesus Way” to peace be- 
tween individuals and between nations? 


“tenth anniversary” 


Oo 


The really good things, the big things, 
are inside and not outside the man. 
The big thing is not luxury, but con- 
tentment; not a big house, but a big 
satisfaction; not accumulated art trea- 
sures, but a fine artistic appreciation; 
not a big library, but a serene studious- 


ness; not a big estate; but a large vision. 
The big things are not “the things that 
are seen, but the things that are not 
seen.” “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness.” Such are 
the goodly pearls!—J. H. Jowett. 
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S. S. Lesson 


9 e e 
Paul’s Experiences in Jerusalem 
Acts 21:17 to 23:35. Print 21:37-22:1; 22:22-29. Devotional Reading: Eph. 6:10-20 
GOLDEN TEXT—Be strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might.—Eph. 6: 


10. 


DAILY READINGS 


Note: The thoughtful, prayerful reading 
of these Daily Readings is an important 
part of the preparation for teaching. 


Monday, November 12—Disarming Preju- 
dice. Acts 21:17-26. 

Tuesday—Mob Violence. Acts 21:27-36. 

Wednesday—Paul’s Conversion Story. Acts 
22: 3-16. 

Thursday—Conspiracy Against Paul. Acts 
23 312-22. 

Friday—Leaving Jerusalem. Acts 23:23-35. 


Saturday—Comfort in Persecution. 2 
Thess. 1: 1-12. 


Sunday—Strong in the Lord. Eph. 6: 10-20. 


Approach to the Lesson 


Rudyard Kipling is one of the world’s 
greatest travelers and writers and he 
says that the deepest, darkest, and most 
dangerous sin of mankind is race preju- 
dice and hatred. Together with this is 
religious fanaticism. Men of different 
race and color too often hate each. Men 
of different religions too often are in- 
tensely intolerant. 


Paul Meets Race Prejudice and Religious 

Fanaticism 

Paul has caught the sprit of the Mas- 
ter and has lost the spirit of race preju- 
dice and hatred and his old Pharasaical 
fanaticism. But he has come back to 
Jerusalem where it is sadly alive and 
waiting for him. He is accused of bring- 
ing “foreigners” into the temple (race 
prejudice) and of doing things for and 
with them which were contrary to the 
Mosaic Law (religious fanaticism). 


Paul Meets the Situation 

Paul tries to appease them by accept- 
ing certain rites for himself and taking 
certain vews to please and pacify them. 
He is ready and willing to make any 
personal sacrifice that there may be peace 
and good will between his new Gentile 
converts and the Jewish Christians, but 
he is not willing to sacrifice the truth for 
prejudice. 

The Mob of Prejudice and Fanaticism 

But in spite of all his personal sacri- 
fices for the church and in spite of all 
he could do and say to put himself and 
his foreign friends and converts right be- 
fore them, they have these hatreds and 
jealousies too deep-seated in their hearts 
to give way. 

So they start a rumor that Paul had 
defiled the sanctuary by admitting an 
“unclean” foreigner into the sacred pre- 
cincts and that he (Paul) was a profaner 
of the temple and a fighter against the 
law given them by Moses. 

Nothing could have fired the hatred 





and vengeance of Jews like such a story. 

They waited not for proof of the ru- 
mor, but with passions inflamed they 
sought the life of such a man. Paul was 
seized by the mob, dragged and beaten, 
and no doubt would have been killed had 
not the Roman guard taken a hand to 
preserve the peace and taken Paul into 
custody. 

Paul and the Captain of the Guard. Vs. 

37-39. 

God uses a heathen captain to save his 
servant as he has used sinners in times 
past to do his will. In fact, those who 
have professed to be the followers of God 
(such as these Jews) are often farther 
from him by their narrowness and their 
prejudice than those we may term 
“heathen” or “sinners”. Jesus often 
found more sympathy and better hearing 
and following in the ranks of the “pub- 
licans and sinners” than in the ranks 
of those who were in official position in 
the Church of his day. It is not the 
“position” a man occupies so much as 
the man himself. He may be a publican 
and a seeker for truth or a priest and a 
selfish, narrow spirit with little knowl- 
edge of the God he pretends to serve. 
The heathen captain in this story of Paul 
shows up to better advantage than does 
some of these “religionists”’. 


I Am a Jew of Tarsus. 
A Citizen of no Mean City. V. 39. 

Paul was proud of his race and of his 
city. He might have said more than he 
now does and have told the Roman that 
he too was a citizen of Rome (which he 
did later), but he contents himself with 
his race and citizenship of a great city 
noted for its learning. His very language 
and bearing impressed the Roman Cap- 
tain who asked him in _ astonishment, 
“Canst thou speak Greek?” He had 
taken him in for any ordinary fellow 
and a criminal and when he heard his 
beautiful Greek and saw his noble bear- 
ing, he permits him to speak to people 
who have threatened him with death. 


He Spoke Unto Them in the Hebrew 
Tongue. V. 40, 
Paul was always “all things to all 


men” that he might win them to God. 
He knew the “point of contact” in teach- 
ing and in preaching and he used it by 
speaking classic Greek to the Roman 
Captain—a language of culture—and in 
speaking in the Hebrew tongue to his fel- 
low Jews who listened to him the more 
readly in that speech, as it was the 
speech of their religion and of their race. 
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We may well learn the lesson of this 
wise Christian pioneer and be “all things 
to all men” that we may have access to 
their hearts for God and the Kingdom. 


2 

Paul, from his pulpit in the temple en- 
closure stairs, tells them the story of the 
early life, how he was raised a “Hebrew 
of the Hebrews” and conformed to the 
Jewish law in all his early days and 
came to be a man with a such a passion 
for the Jewish faith that he was to per- 
secute all who would not follow in that 
way. Then he tells of his trip to Da- 
mascus and the light from heaven and the 
voice of Jesus sending him on his mission 
to the Gentiles. 

Up to this sentence they heard, but 
the name and mission to the “Gentiles” 
roused their old prejudices and the fires 
of fanaticism were lighted again as they 
ery: “Away with such a fellow from the 
earth—he is not fit to live’. And they 
cried out to drown out his voice and 
threw dust in the air and added in every 
way they could to the general confusion 
to stop Paul from ending his speech. 


Hear Ye My Defense. 


Paul, the Prisoner. V. 24. 

This is not the first time nor the last 
that Paul found himself behind prison 
bars. His was a long, long trail of 
prisons and persecutions winding on to 
his death and the end of his “good fight” 
of faith. 

Here they imprisoned him and pre- 
pared him for scourging until he should 
confess what was the trouble between him 
and that howling mob which sought his 
life. These Romans could not understand 
it and planned to beat it out of Paul, 
for they figured there must be something 
deep and dark in his make-up which 
could account for all that vociferous and 
murderous mob. 


“This Man Is a Roman .. . Take Heed”, 


V. 26. 

Paul first said that he was a Jew and 
was proud of his race. That he was a 
citizen of Tarsus which was “no mean 
city” and now he claimed the highest 
political citizenship in the world of his 
day—He was a Roman—a free-born man. 

The world has progressed and today in 
our land we are all in as high a place 
as a free-born Roman of his day. No 
man dare scourge or condemn a free- 
born man of today—the common man of 
today is the equal of the Roman and the 
Greek of yesterday. The Roman and the 
Greek today shine our shoes and run our 
banana stands. The highest citizen of to- 
day is the Christian citizen and in Paul’s 
day such a citizen was the lowest if that 
was all he could claim. 


“They Departed From Him .. . Afraid.” 
Vv. 29. 


When they learned that this man was 
a Roman and that they had threatened 
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to scourge him, they were afraid of 
what would happen to them. They all 
left him and even did not examine him 
as they feared they might be accused of 
persecuting a Roman citizen. 


The chief captain was a Roman citi- 
zen, but it is doubtful if any of his sol- 
diers were. It was a high place in the 
world in that day and the captain said, 
“with a great price” he had secured it. 

But Christianity in the world through 
the years has given that free citizenship 
to millions on millions instead of to a 
favored few. It has cost a great price 
for us to have that citizenship. If we 
ourselves were ‘“free-born”, yet it cost 
our fathers in the Church and in the 
state a “great price” in sacrifice and 
blood and treasure that we might have 
that inheritance. Some of us have for- 
gotten what and who it was that pur- 
chased this freedom for us. 


“What was his name? 

I do not know his name, 

I only know he came—left all he had 

And came.” 

And back in the far past, unknown 
men and women, together with the 
known, have stood for Christian liberty 
until we like Paul today can stand and 
proclaim the freedom we possess and 
dare any to touch us, uncondemned. 


“Be Strong .. . in the Power of His 
Might.” (Golden Text) 
Our own strength is small indeed. Our 
strength hitched to the power and might 
of God is invincible. 


Paul called himself “weak and con- 
temptible” but he also said that through 
Christ he could “do all things’. We are 
surely a “one-horse affair’ when we are 
alone, but when we team up with the 
King of kings there is no resisting that 
power. A single man in a far country 
is of little account, but if that man is 
the representative of the President of the 
United States or of the King of England, 
immediately there opens before him a 
thousand things which before were im- 
possible. So man when he represents 
Christ is clothed with his power, and that 
which was impossible before now becomes 
possible. 


Paul was a great leader, but his leader- 
ship was “in the power of the might” of 
the Lord Jesus, and that is where we 
will find ours if we find it. Paul’s pres- 
ence and personality and power in this 
Jerusalem visit are well worth the study 
of those who seek the same power. 


QUERIES 


Why did Paul come to Jerusalem? 

From what land did he come? 

What had been his mission there? 

Why had the Jerusalem Jews opposed 
him? 

How did he show his spirit of concilia- 
tion. on arriving at Jerusalem? 

Of what did they accuse him? 
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What fired the mob to seek his hurt? 

Who rescued him? 

What do you think of race prejudice? 
Why? 

What do you think of religious fanati- 
cism? Why? 

What will overcome these twin evils? 
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How was Paul treated? Why? 

How have we gained a citizenship equal 
to Paul’s? 

How may we pass on that citizenship? 

What may we learn from Paul in this? 

What may we learn from Christ in 
this? 


8s. S. Lesson 


The Prayers of Paul 


Acts 20:36-38; Rom. 1:8-10; Eph. 1:15-23; 3:14-21; 1 Thess. 1:2-5. Print Acts 20: 


36-38; Eph. 1:15, 16; 3:14-21. 


Devotional Reading: Ps. 34:1-8 


GOLDEN TEXT—Rejoice always; pray without ceasing; in everything give thanks. 


—1 Thess. 5:16-18. 


DAILY READINGS 


Note: The thoughtful, prayerful reading 
of these Daily Readings is an important 
part of the preparation for teaching. 


Monday, November 19—Prayer for the 
Ephesians. Eph. 8: 14-21. 


Tuesday—Prayer for the Colossians. 
1: 9-18, 


Wednesday—Exhortation to Prayer. 1 
Tim, 2:1-8, 


Thursday—Praying in Faith. Matt. 15: 
21-28. 


Col. 


Friday—The Publican’s Prayer. Luke 18: 
1-14. 


Saturday—Christ’s Intercession. 
9-20. 

Sunday—Prayer and. Praise. 
1-8. 


John 17: 


Psalm 34: 


Approach to the Lesson 


And Satan trembles when he sees, 
The weakest saint upon his knees. 
—Cowper. 


Prayer connects man with God. That’s 
why Satan trembles when he sees the 
weakest of us take God for our partner. 

It is the difference between fighting 
alone and calling in your strongest re- 
serves. Jesus faced the fight—after 
Gethsemane’s prayer. Moody used to 
say that when you are sick, call for a 
doctor, but pray first that you may call 
the right one and that God may work 
with him in the healing. 


Prayer Makes a Difference 

James (the practical) wrote (James 
5:17, 18) that Elijah was a man like oth- 
er men, but he prayed, and that made 
him a different man than he was. He 
then became Elijah plus God’s answer to 
Elijah’s prayer. 


Happy Praying (Golden Text) 

Paul evidently believed in happy pray- 
ing. He brackets his “pray without 
ceasing” (Golden Text) with two happy 
phrases (1) “Rejoice always” and (2) 
“In everything give thanks”. 

The happy way of praying that Jesus 
used was so much in evidence and so 
different from the way the disciples had 
learned prayers from their Jewish edu- 
cation that they exclaimed: “Lord, teach 
us to pray.” 

Thanking God with a joyful heart is a 
part of prayer and that is what Paul 
meant to say to us in this Golden Text. 
He believed it, he practiced it, he lived 


the rejoicing life in prayer as in every- 
thing. One of his sayings was, “Rejoice 
in the Lord”; and then for fear you 
might not get it, he continues by saying, 
“And again I say rejoice.” 


Paul Prayed With Sorrow Too. Vs. 36-38. 


Sorrow sweetens life as much as joy 
glorifies it. Paul knew both when he 
said: “Rejoice with them that rejoice 
and weep with them that weep”. 

Paul prayed and wept with the eld- 
ers oi Ephesus. Tears melt hearts until 
they run together and somehow you can 
never be the same toward one with whom 
you have gone through great trial and 
sorrow. Tears (more even than laugh- 
ter) enrich life. 

Paul was leaving these elders of Ephe- 
sus and the parting was a sad one and 
drove them to God in prayer. How many 
are driven to God by the terms of sepa- 
ration! How many fathers and moth- 
ers and friends prayed when separated 
from sons during the war—how many 
who had almost forgotten to pray began 
then to seek the face of God. How many 
homes and hearts are daily driven to God 
because the boy or the girl or the loved 
one is leaving home for college or for 
work or for the town or for some place 
in the bigger world than the home nest. 

The sorrow of such times drives us to 
God as did the parting of Paul and his 
friends as they wept and knelt in prayer. 
They would never forget that day or that 
scene. 


Paul Prayed for Absent Friends. Vs. 15- 


16. 

“Absence makes the heart grow fond- 
er’ and Paul was a man and a friend 
as we are, but he prayed. It may be 
that is the great difference between us 
and him. It may be that he allied the 
hosts of heaven to his help while we fight 
alone because of prayerless lives. 

Samuel said of Saul that it was “a sin 
against the Lord” to cease praying for 
that one in need. 

Paul prayed for these Ephesians whom 
he loved as he loved his life. But he 
prayed not selfishly but thankfully that 
they had kept the faith and that they 
had “love for the saints”. He thankful- 
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ly, happily, prayed because the church 
at Ephesus was going forward strong 
in the faith of the Lord Jesus. He was 
not selfish in his praying, but rejoicing 
that God’s work went on to his glory 
and praise. 


“For This Cause I Bow My Knees.” V. 14. 

Kneeling is not all there is in prayer, 
but kneeling is an humble position be- 
fore God and shows our submission to 
him. The Pharisee stood afar off and 
“prayed within himself”, but the poor 
publican felt the presence of God and 
cast himself on the ground in humility 
as he realized that presence. 

Paul kneeled in prayer that he might 
show God the humility of his spirit. 
Kneeling is an outward form and is noth- 
ing at all unless accompanied by an in- 
ward spirit. Solomon stood before the 
Lord when he prayed and David pros- 
trated himself. Jesus in the Garden of 
Gethsemane kneeled in submission be- 
fore the Father. One cannot imagine 
people standing bolt upright to pray in 
times of greatest stress and need. The 
natural thing at the time of a great crisis 
is to throw ourselves at the feet of God 
to whom our prayers are offered. We 
may stand upright or.sit quietly while 
we “say prayers”, but when we really 
sense deepest need in a. great moment 
in our lives and when we really pray, we 
are apt to follow Paul and David and 
Jesus and take the lowly attitude of pe- 
tition and submission. When— 

“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 

Uttered or unexpressed; 


The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast”. 


then we think little about our position 
outwardly but we inwardly submit (as 
did Paul) in deepest entreaty to the only 
Source of power. 


Father of Every Family in Heaven and on 

Earth. Vs. 14, 15. 

He is indeed the Father of us all. “It 
is he that hath made us and not we our- 
selves” is the true song of the psalmist. 

Paul went in prayer to a “Father” God 
and not to a king or some far-off power- 
ful being. He pictured him in the form 
of a Father of all who cry unto him. 


Grant - According to His Riches in 

Glory. V. 16. 

We owe old John Wilkinson, of the 
London Mildmay Mission, a debt for 
illuminating this passage. He gets at its 
inner meaning by calling our attention to 
the fact that God does not grant us favor 
and blessing “out” of his “riches in 
glory” only, but “according to his “riches 
in glory’. And the difference he illustrates 
by saying that if John D. Rockefeller 
gave you a dollar or a dime it would be 
“out” of his riches but not “according” 
to his riches. God gives “according” to 
his exhaustless riches in glory. There is 
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no limit to those riches, and so there is 
no limit to what he is ready and willing 
to give. Paul sensed that and because 
of his drawing (by prayer and service) 
on that exhaustless store of riches in 


glory, he was able to do and to accom- 


plish what no other man has ever done. 

He prayed and laid hold on the riches of 

glory in Christ Jesus. 

“My Father is rich in houses and lands, 

He holdeth the wealth of the world in his 
hands, 


Of rubies and diamonds, of silver and gold, 
His coffers are full, he has riches untold.” 


If we believed that and more of the 
“riches in glory”, we might (by prayer) 
draw on the bank of heaven as Paul did. 


Power Through His Spirit in the Inner 

Man. V. 16. 

All power is invisible. No man has 
seen God at any time and no man has 
seen power at any time. We can see what 
power does, but no eye can see the thing 
itself. Steam, when it has power, is in- 
visible and you can only see it after its 
power is spent. Electricity is beyond 
the eye of man, but it rends the heavens 
and is well on its way to run the earth. 


Paul prays for “power in the inner 
man”. That is mysterious but as real as 
any power on earth. We cannot see that 
power which God gives to man, but we 
know it is there, and that it is the real 
thing of life. 

Prayer opens the way for power. The 
prayers of Pentecost opened the spiritual 
flood gates of heaven as surely as Elijah 
prayed down rain from the skies. 


We Know Much .. . But We Know Lit- 

tle. Vs. 20, 21. 

We think we know much more than the 
ancients and every invention adds to our 
knowledge and our conceit, too, it may 
be. But we know mighty little about the 
two biggest things in the universe—God 
and ourselves. There is an unlimited 
something to study in Paul’s words in 
which he vainly tries to express the 
mightiness of it when he says: “Able to 
do exceeding abundantly above all we can 
ask or think, according to the power that 
worketh in us. Can you think of any 
possible stronger language than that? 
Exceedingly, abundantly, above all we 
can ask or think. We may tire ourselves 
out seeking for the North Pole or the 
South Pole, but here is something that 
God is waiting to give us right here 
when we are ready. 

Paul got ready by praying and serv- 
ing. That mighty “inner power” girded 
him for service and his work still lives 
and grows and will live forever, for God 
was in it. 

QUERIES 

What is prayer? 

How and when did Jesus pray? 

Is form in prayer any vital thing? 
Why? 
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Tell of prayer and Paul and the elders 
of Ephesus. 

How does sorrow ever sweeten life? 

Why did Paul pray thankfully for the 
Ephesians? 

What part has thanksgiving in prayer? 

Why did Paul “bow the knee” to God? 

Can one pray standing? Sitting? 
Kneeling? 

Is there any difference in what position 
we pray? 

What is the vital thing in prayer? 

What does prayer do for anyone? 

What did it do for Paul? 

What did it do for Jesus? 

What can it do for us? 

How much can God do? Read verse 20. 

Can God do as much now as he did for 
Paul? What hinders him? 


Laying a Foundation 


I RECENTLY visited what was a rush 
town a few years ago. City lots had 
been surveyed and marked off overnight. 
Streets had been cut into the bush, and a 
large number of houses had been erected 
hastily upon very poor foundations. 

Today the town is empty, the buildings 
are rotting down, and the entire scene is 
a blot on the landscape. 

How true this is of many lives today. 
Young men come into my department in 
an educational institution, wishing to do 
three years’ work in one, when they have 
no foundation whatever on which to build. 
Almost invariably they come to grief, los- 
ing the time they have put into study, 
simply because they were not willing to 
build the right foundation. 

Today we need young men and young 
women of vision, who can see a place in 
the world where they can give service, 
and who are willing to spend the neces- 
sary time in building a foundation which 
will last. One great writer says, “If I 
were twenty and had ten years to live, I 
would spend nine in study, in prepara- 
tion for the tenth.” 

Room at the top? Yes, the top is not 
at all crowded today, but only those who 
have a solid foundation can hope to build 
high enough to reach the top. Trained 
brains count more than a pull. 

A modern airplane has to run on the 
ground for several hundred feet before it 
can lift itself from the ground into the 
air. Young people, do not be in too big 
a hurry to get off the ground. Stay 
there until you have the foundation which 
will allow you to reach the heights.— 
Young People. 

o 


It’s this way. People go to church as 
we go to a sales meeting. The preacher 
is the expert and he tells them how to 
go out and get the business during the 
week. Then the members are supposed 
to go out and get it. The trouble is 
that in a good, going organization, the 
majority would get the sack very shortly. 
—A Pittsburgh salesman quoted by John 
R. Ewers in Christian Century. 
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The Christian Endeavor Notes for November 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


Cc. E. Topic 


In What Ways Do We Waste Our Time? 


Eph. 5:16; Psalm 90:12 (Consecration Meeting) 


The more we live, more brief appear our life’s succeeding stages; 
A day to childhood seems a year, and years like passing ages. 


—Campbell. 





“Q, it is just a waste of time to vote. 


they please anyway”. 
about this man’s attitude? 





PROBLEM FOR DEBATE OR FOR GENERAL DISCUSSION 


A man was asked why he did not vote on election day and he replied: 
One vote more or less makes no differ- 
ence and those fellows down at the Capitol at Washington will 
Is voting a “waste of time” or what is right or wrong 


do as 








DAILY READINGS 

Monday, October 29—In Gossip. 
16-21. 

Tuesday—lIn Sleep. 
Wednesday—In Pleasures. 
Thursday—In Disobedience, Acts 15:11-32. 
Friday—In Sinful Living. Luke 15:11-32. 
Saturday—In Worldly Living. 1 John 2: 


Acts 17: 


Prov. 24:30-34. 
Eecel, 2:1-11. 


15-17. 
Sunday—Wasting Time. Eph. 5:16; Ps. 
90:12. 
OBJECT OF THE MEETING 
To show that “every little helps” and 


that no effort for good is lost. 
CORRELATION WITH THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSON 

One hundred years ago the fight for 
temperance and prohibition seemed just a 
“waste of time”. But it came and every 
rain drop of effort helped to make the 
mighty shower of blessing when it did 
come, 

THE LEADER’S INTRODUCTION 

Benjamin Franklin, that wise counsel- 
or of kings and of common folks, once 
warned against wasting time, “for”, said 
he, “that is the stuff life is made of.” 

And still some folks are seeking for 
“something to kill time” which means 
(if they but knew it) something to short- 
en life. 


Redeeming the Time. Eph. 5:16 

We sometimes say that “‘we do not have 
time” to do this or that. Now we all 
have exactly the same time—no more, 
no less—twenty-four hours a day to do 
with what we will. What we mean when 
we say that we “do not have time” to do 
a thing is that we have something more 
important to do with that time. Maybe 
we have and maybe we haven’t—at least 
we have the time—for something. 
We Waste Time by Neglecting to Plan 

Time 

If we will sit down and plan our month 
—week—day—and what we will do be- 
fore the time comes to do it, we will find 
that we have gained time in being ready. 

All great executives and leaders plan 
their time ahead—and they have to or 
they never on earth could do the things 
they have to do. That is the reason you 
hear folks sometimes say, “If you want 
anything done, ask a busy man to do it.” 
The busy man plans his time and finds 


a niche to put in anything that is really 
worth while, but the man who does not 
plan his time sees things in the mass and 
it scares him and he says, “I don’t have 


time.” 
Wasting Time in Reading 


Ten minutes is enough to spend on any 
newspaper, but lots of folks spend a half 
hour or more. All that’s worth while 
can be covered in from five to ten min- 
utes. Then read something worth while 
with the time you saved by not reading a 
lot of the newspaper “fillers” and crime. 
Time Wasted in Loose Talk and Gossip 

There are a lot of good things to talk 
about. Turn the conversation to some- 
thing worth while if you do not want to 
waste precious time in loose talk or in 
gossip which is still more useless. 

Time Wasted in Sleep 

Seven good hours of solid sleep are 
worth more than ten dozing, dreaming, 
wasting hours. The average person re- 
quires from seven to eight hours of sleep 
(some less than that), but if young peo- 
ple would form the regular habit of go- 
ing to bed at (say) ten o’clock and ris- 
ing at six o’clock, they would sleep 
sounder and save the best hours of the 
evening and the morning for anything 
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helpful. “Loafing” in bed in the morning 
is a sure waste of time. 


Time Wasted in Pleasure 
Time Saved in Play 


Every one should play some time. 
Time given to play, if not overdone, is 
gained in work by putting one in right 
condition. Pleasures are sometimes good 
play and sometimes sheer waste. He or 
she who spends hours dancing in a hot, 
stuffy hall with an overdose of excite- 
ment is surely wasting time and under- 
mining health. He or she who plays in 
the open some each day is not wasting 
time but making the time left more val- 
uable. 


Time Wasted in Wrong Living 


It takes just as much time to go wrong 
as it does to go right. Time and life are 
both wasted when not going toward the 
right. When there is so much of possi- 
bility in every life it is sheer, sinful 
waste to let it run out in the wrong di- 
rection. When that which might be good 
becomes evil—that surely is the greatest 
waste of time. 


FOR THE C. E, FORUM 
What kind of reading is waste? 
What kind of pleasure is waste? 
How can we “redeem the time” when 
traveling? 

How can we make more of sleep and 
save too? 
When 

time’’? 
When is play “waste” and when is it 
an investment? 
How can we plan a day to get the 
most out of it? 
How does planning ahead save time? 
How long should we plan ahead? 
How does a notebook help save time? 


PASTOR’S CLOSING WORDS 
“There Is a Time for Everything.” 
INTERMEDIATE TOPIC 
Same topic as Seniors. Prov. 6:6-11. 
See Senior notes above. 


does talk begin to be “waste 


Cc. E. Topic 


What Is Being Done for and Against World Peace? 


Romans 14:19 
Peace rules the day where reason rules the mind.—Collins. 








PROBLEM FOR DEBATE OR FOR GENERAL DISCUSSION 
Resolved: That the Briand-Kellogg International Treaty renouncing war 
as a means of settling disputes between nations is the most forward-looking 

step toward the abolition of war ever taken in the history of the world. 








DAILY READINGS 
Monday, 
Isa, 2:1-5. 
Tuesday—Militarism. 
Wednesday—Peacemakers, 
Thursday—Knowing Other Nations. 
10:30-37. 
Friday—Law, not War. 
Saturday—World Justice. 
Sunday—Peace Progress. 


2 Kings 18:17-37. 
Matt. 5:9. 


Isa 42:1-4. 
Matt, 7:12. 
Rom. 14:19. 


November 5—<Ancient Prophecy. 


Luke 


OBJECT OF THE MEETING 
To promote a favorable attitude to- 
ward “peace on earth, good will to men”. 


CORRELATION WITH THE 
SCHOOL LESSON 

The Sunday-school lesson and the 
Christian Endeavor topic are on the same 
subject this week—also the Intermediate 


SUNDAY- 



































Christian Endeavor topic is the same. 
See notes on the Sunday-school lesson for 
help on this topic today. 


THE LEADER’S INTRODUCTION 


Peace needs to be taken out of poli- 
tics. Regardless of whether you are a 
Republican and voted for Hoover or 
a Democrat and voted for Smith or a 
Mugwump and voted for Andrew Jackson, 
you should work for peace. When we 
send men out to be “cannon fodder” we 
do not ask to what party they belong. 

But peace has been too much in poli- 
tics and has had its part in killing (mur- 
dering) such great souls as Woodrow 
Wilson and~Henry Cabot Lodge without 
asking their party names. 


Peace is a First Thing in Life 


The world is chaos without peace. 
When the individual lacks peace of mind, 
he begins to worry and waste, and if 
peace is not sought he loses his mind or 
his life. When the family lacks peace, 
then there is “confusion and every evil 
work” going on. I was in a family the 
other day which lacked peace and the 
mother plotted against the father and 
the father against the mother and the 
children against both and there was sure- 
ly in that situation “No (awful) place 
like home’”’, 

And when the nation lacks peace, it has 
destruction and “every evil work”. Peace 
builds, but its opposite (war) tears down 
more in one year than peace can build 
in ten. English and German and French 
and Belgian and Italian babies yet un- 
born will be paying war debts of their 
fathers forty years from now—because 
the dove of peace flew out of the ark of 
the nations and had no place to go. And 
when it had spent its strength in flying 
from wreckage, it came back to a world 
made desolate by savage war; and peace 
must pay the price of the damage. 


But Things are Making for Peace 


Fred Smith, who traveled around the 
world in the interest of international 
good will, says that the people of all the 
nations he visited (twenty-eight nations) 
were out and out against war and for 
peace, but the sad and contradictory 
thing was that their leaders were fearful 
of other nations and so every nation he 
visited was preparing for war. Think of 
it—the people for peace and the nations 
preparing for war! 

But at least the people have “a mind 
for peace” now, and that is a first great 
step toward the goal for a world peace. 


Nations Want Peace 

The League of Nations is an indica- 
tion that the nations really want peace 
and can trust each other to some extent. 
The League has done much and will do 
more, and this is a hopeful sign among 
the nations. They are beginning to trust 
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each other a little, but the last disarma- 
ment conference between the greatest of 
the nations was a failure because there 
was still too much suspicion between na- 
tions. 
A World Court of Peace 

The World Court where things which 
trouble nations are ironed out is a step 
toward peace, but the strongest nation 
on earth in material things (the United 
States) holds off from it and cripples it 
to that extent. An American (Carnegi2) 
gave the building for the great neace 
court at The Hague and an American 
(Elihu Root) had much to do with shap- 
ing its rules and an American (Theo- 
dore Roosevelt) gave it its hardest push 
forward when it greatly needed that push 
and an American (John Hay) presided 
at its first great successful session and 
an American. (John Basset Moore) was 
one of its leading judges and now an 
American (Charles E. Hughes) has been 
unanimously elected by the nations of the 
world to sit on the bench of the World 
Court—but—America has nothing to do 
with the World Court as a nation. All 
these have been individuals, for the 
President of the United States and the 
Senate have refused officially to enter in- 
to the Court. That’s a blow to peace and 
understanding in the world situation. 


International World 


Churches 
Great gatherings of church represen- 
tatives have been held in the past few 


Friendship in 
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years to bring international good will be- 
tween nations through the churches and 
church people. President Coffin of our 
General Convention of the Christian 
Church attended such a meeting in Swe- 
den in 1926 and Dean Enders of Defi- 
ance Christian College attended another 
great interdenominational, international 
church meeting in Switzerland in 1927. 
The Church moves slowly toward peace 
and needs new young life to help it move 
faster. It needs the wisdom of its lead- 
ers and the strength and freedom and 
enthusiasm of its youth. 

At least we are headed in the right di- 
rection toward peace and good-will, but 
it’s a long, long trail and volunteers are 
needed. 

FOR THE C. E. FORUM 

What is the Briand-Kellogg treaty? 

What new great step has it taken? 

How can the League of Nations help 
for peace? 

How can the World Court make for 
peace? 

Why should the U. S. enter the League 
of Nations? 

Why should the U. S. enter the World 
Court? 

What can the International C. E. do 
for peace? 

What can our society do for peace? 

What can I do for peace? 


PASTOR’S CLOSING WORDS 
He shall be called—the Prince of 
Peace. 
INTERMEDIATE TOPIC 
Same as Senior topic. See above. 


Cc. E. Topie 


What the Practice of Stewardship Would Mean 
to the World 
1 Peter 4:7-11 


“The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof, 
The world and they that dwell therein.” 





PROBLEM FOR DEBATE OR FOR GENERAL DISCUSSION 
Resolved: That tithing is a practical thing for every member of our C. E. 
society and that we should begin it at once. 








DAILY READINGS 
Monday, November 12—Revival of Reli- 
gion. Hag. 1:1-15. 


Tuesday—Plenty in the Church. 2 Cor. 8: 
9-15. 


Wednesday—Abundance for Charity. Acts 
4:31-37. 


Thursday—More Helpers. 1 Cor. 1:11. 
Friday—Interest in Missions. Acts 13:1-13. 


Saturday—More Faithfulness, 1 Cor. 4: 
1-13. 
Sunday—Practicing Stewardship. 1 Peter 


4:7-11. 
OBJECT OF THE MEETING 
The promotion of a sense and obliga- 
tion of partnership with God. 


CORRELATION WITH THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSON 
Paul’s word was that “we are work- 
ers together with God” and he felt this 
partnership in his going to Jerusalem to 
defend foreigners as God’s children and 


to defend his Christian: position before 
them. 
THE LEADER’S INTRODUCTION 


Stewardship is more than partnership 
in an ordinary business way. If it is 
partnership (and it is) it is more than 
the partnership of a husband and wife 
where each is seeking the other’s good 
and where it is not a hardship but a joy 
to do for the other because love rules 
the partnership. 

If this kind of a partnership went far 
in the world and the Kingdom it would 
turn this old world upside down for God. 
And the world needs turning upside 
down, for it is now wrong side up. It is 
too much based on the idea that what we 
have is ours when all that we have be- 
longs to God. It came from God in the 
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beginning. He created it and we have 
it for a little while and must pass it on 
to another. That house you live in will 
be the home of some one else soon. That 
farm you live on has been lived on by 
scores of folks now dead and gone and 
will be lived on by other scores of folks 
that are yet unborn and whom you will 
never see. That store, that business, that 
school, that place, and those things you 
now have will soon be another’s. Use 
them for God while you have them. 
Time and Talent and Treasure 

These are the things we especially owe 
God. The days he gave to us and our 
talents are ours to make them his and all 
our treasure and material things come 
from God and go back to him again. 
What if We Were All Stewards of Time? 

What if we realized that all our time 
was the Lord’s and that we would have 
to give an account of every moment? If 
we really thought that, we would surely 
be more careful of where the moments 
went and what the hours were full of. 
It would be easier to get teachers to give 
time for Sunday-school classes and for 
mid-week meetings. It would be easier 
to give the Lord’s Day to the Lord—if 
we were true stewards of time and real- 
ized that our time belonged to the Lord 
and that we were just using it and that 
we must give an account of that use. 
What if We Were All Stewards of Talent? 

What if we knew that we had this or 
that thing we could do best because God 
had given us the talent to do it that 
way? What if we realized that we would 
have to give an account of what we did 
with it? Would it not make us more 
careful in the way we place that talent? 
If we were stewards of talent we would 
surely want to put our talent to the 
highest use. There would be more mak- 
ing men in the preaching and teaching 
professions and less making money in 
business. There would be better parents 
and friends and helpers—if we put our 
talents to best use. 


What if We Were All Stewards of Our 
Treasure? 


What if we acknowledged and prac- 
ticed that all our material wealth came 
from God and went back to God? What 
if we knew that he was to come just like 
a national bank examiner to see how we 
spent our money? Would we not be more 
careful that we might show a better ac- 
count to him with whom we had to do? 
The Key to Stewardship 

The key to stewardship is a golden one. 
If one will not give of his money to the 
Lord, he will not be likely to give of his 
life. If one will not give a tenth to the 
Lord he will hardly be classed as a stew- 
ard of all. If one will not do the least 
that the Lord asks of material things, 
he will surely not be expected to do the 
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greater thing which is required of a 
steward: “To be faithful in all things.” 


Money is the Least of All to Give 


Money is worth less than time or tal- 
ent. Money is the least of all to give. 
But if one will not come up to the stand- 
ard of the least, what can we expect of 
the higher? If one will not give money, 
surely one will not give life. During the 
war many a man was willing to give 
thousands on thousands of dollars, but 
when it came to giving his time or his 
talent he was not so willing; and when it 
came to giving his life—he was not there. 
Yes, money is easier to give than time. 
Many a rich man will give you a check 
for a cause; but if you would ask him 
to give some of his time, he would not 
be so free. 


But It All Belongs to God 
He owns it. We use it. 


November 25, 1928 
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But in the end “each must give an ac- 
count” of time spent and of talent in- 
vested and of treasure used—to him who 


owns all. 
FOR THE C. E. FORUM 

What is stewardship? 

How is it different from partnership? 

How are we partners with God? 

Who made all things for us? 

How long may we have them? 

How should we use them? 

How can we give our talent to God? 

How can we give our time to God? 

How can we give our treasure to God? 

What difference would it make to us if 
we were real stewards? 

What difference would 
others? 

How may we begin to be real stewards? 


PASTOR’S CLOSING WORDS 
“All Thine Are Mine and Mine Are 
Thine.” 


it make to 


INTERMEDIATE TOPIC 
Same as Senior topic. See above. 


Cc. E. Topic 


‘Remember God! 


Eccl. 12:1; Ps. 103:1-5 
Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, before the evil days come. 


—Eccl. 12:1a. 





PROBLEM FOR DEBATE OR FOR GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Resolved, That there is small chance of one living a Christian life if he or 
she does not decide to do so in his teens. 





DAILY READINGS 


Monday, November 19—Remember God 
Early. 1 Sam. 3:1-10. 

Tuesday—Remember God’s Goodness. Ps. 
103:1-13. 

Wednesday—Remember God in Tempta- 
tion. Matt. 4:1-11. 

Thursday—Remember God Judges. 
5:10. 

Friday—Remember to Imitate God. 
5:1, 2. 

Saturday—Remember 
Luke 12:13-21. 

Sunday—Remember God. 
103:1-5. 


OBJECT OF THE MEETING 


2 Cor. 
Eph. 


God in Business. 


Eecel. 12:1; Ps. 


To remind us again of the goodness 
and mercy of God. 


CORRELATION WITH THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSON 
Paul’s prayer life was a continual re- 
minder to him of his fellowship and de- 
pendence on God. 


THE LEADER’S INTRODUCTION 


If memory would fail, the world would 
be lost in a rut of nothingness. We 
would have to begin each morning afresh 
knowing not that the fire burns nor that 
the sun would rise nor where you lived 
or who your people were. Memory is the 
golden link that holds the past on which 
to build. And the finer things we re- 
member, the finer lives we will live. 

Alice Freeman Palmer, that beautiful 
character of Old New England, used to 


tell her girl friends and others that the se- 
cret of a happy life was to see new and 
beautiful things and remember them. To 
see the most beautiful paintings and to 
read and memorize the most beautiful 
poetry, to talk with the best people, to 
see the best in God’s world and refresh 
yourself with it. ’ 

A hunter traveling along in the woods 
of Arkansas ten miles from a town was 
surprised to find an old Negro sitting at 
the foot of a tree and playing soulful 
things on a guitar. He asked him what 
he was doing there and the old colored 
man replied, “I’ze just a-seranadin’ my 
soul.” And the most of us need to get 
out away from some of the sordid things 
of life and, like Alice Freeman Palmer 
or like the old colored man, just “sere- 
nade our souls” with the music and the 
beauty and the goodness of life as God 
has given it to us. 


Remembering God 


Remembering God and all his goodness 
is a high and holy serenade to our souls. 
In the midst of the rush and push of 
even good things, we often miss the best 
of all, and that is He who gives them to 
us. It is as if we eat the things that 
mother makes and bakes and forget that 
there is a mother. Too often men take 
all that God gives and then become so 
filled and interested in these “things” 
that they forget that there is a good God 
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and Father who gives them. They need 
(we need) to remember God. 


Remember Now! 


The wise man says to remember now 
thy Creator! Do not wait until we have 
older grown. In fact, he who does not 
see the Lord when young will find the 
“evil days” coming when he shall say, 
“TJ have no pleasure in them.” He will 
have no pleasure in the days that come 
nor in the God who gave the days. 


Son, Remember 


If we do not remember now we will re- 
member some time—when it may be all 
too late. God told the man who neglected 
him and his children on earth that it was 
too late now to do the thing that was 
past. He said, “Son, remember’ that 
you had your day and the good things of 
life. Memory then will turn to remorse. 


Remember Jesus Christ 


The young Japanese Christians who 
could not come to the great Student Vol- 
unteer Conference in America because of 
time and cost, decided to send a cable- 
gram of greeting to that convention. 
They knew that cablegrams cost money 
so they tried to cut it down to as few 
words as they could and still carry their 
Christian greeting to their brothers over 
the sea who were one with them in the 
great Christian venture. They finally 
sent just three words—“Remember Jesus 
Christ”—and what could be better than 
that! 


The old song says: 


“Though we forget him and wander away, 
Still he doth love us wherever we stray, 
Back to his dear loving arms will I flee, 
When I remember that Jesus loves me.” 


And we need to be reminded over and 
over again and to act on our memory of 
his goodness. 


Remember Him Early 


For the night cometh when no man can 
work. 


R h 





r His Good 


For his merciful kindness is great to- 
ward us. 


Remember Him in Temptation 


For he is able and willing to help in 
every trial and temptation. 


Remember Him in Business 


For it was he that said that his busi- 
ness was his Father’s business, and we 
need to remember that too. 


FOR THE C. E, FORUM 


What is life without memory? 

What things should we try to remem- 
ber? 

Why do we forget God who is in and 
over all? 

Why do we need to be reminded of God 
in our lives? 
weet should we remember God in early 
ife? 
Why should we remember now? 
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When will it be too late to remember? 


How can we recall his goodness? 

Why should we remember him in temp- 
tation? 

Why should we remember him in our 
work and play? 

How does he continually remember us? 
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PASTOR’S CLOSING WORDS 
“When thou shalt in thy kingdom come, 
Dear Lord, remember me.” 


INTERMEDIATE TOPIC 


What Have I to be Thankful for? Ps. 
103:1-18. Thanksgiving Service. 


Primary Teacher’s Lesson Material 


BY MRS. F. E. BULLOCK 


November 4, 1928 


Praying, at Church 


THEME FOR THE QUARTER: Thanking 
God for His Goodness, 

Biblical Material: 2 Chron. 6:12-21. 

Memory Verse: Ps. 95:6. 


Aim for the Teacher: To make the 
worship service at church and Sunday- 
school truly worshipful, and to aid the 
child in having a real experience of wor- 
ship. 

Aim for the Children: What does it 
mean to worship God? 

Worship Material for the Month of 
November: 

Worship Theme: 
Theme. 

Songs: Thanksgiving Hymn in small 
leaflet from “The Child’s Songs in Reli- 
gious Education”, price, five cents. 
Thanksgiving hymns in “First Book of 
Hymns and Worship”. “Thank Him, 
Thank Him, All Ye Little Children.” 

Stories: Thanksgiving stories, show- 
ing how children can show, or have 
shown, thankful spirits, or exemplifying 
ways in which they may give thanks. Old 
files of Pilgrim Elementary Teacher or 
The Elementary Magazine will be found 
very helpful. “Morning Prayer of 
Thanks” and “The Sun’s Greeting” from 
“Stories to Tell the Littlest Ones” (see 
last month’s “Extra Material” list for 
this book). 

Pictures: Pictures of children helping 
others, of children praying. . The Taylor 
picture of “The Blacksmith’s Daughter’. 
The loveliest pictures of children praying 
which we have so far are those by Jessie 
Wilcox Smith, “The Child’s Prayer’, No. 
Z-920; and Z-931, “We Give Thee 
Thanks”; Z-944, “Playing Mother”; and 
Z-936, “Moonbeams” are also specially 
good. These all retail for thirty-five 
cents each, and may be purchased from 
the Campbell Prints, Inc., 33 West 34th 
St., New New York City. They are 
large enough to frame, and are colored. 

First Period: Recall last Sunday’s les- 
son. Let the children talk freely of how 
they pray at home; help them to learn 
suitable prayers, although it is far bet- 
ter to aid them in formulating their own. 
Talk of when and how children should 
pray; and that posture is not all-impor- 
tant, although it is often better to teach 


Same as_ Lesson 





children to kneel, especially when saying 
their prayers at home. 

Second Period: Stand and sing softly 
one verse of some prayer song, such as 
“Father, We Thank Thee”. 

Second Period: Tell a short story of 
prayer, or talk of the reasons for the 
First Thanksgiving Day, and lead the 
children in a prayer of thanksgiving to 
God for his goodness. As has been said 
before, make this prayer a specific one 
for specific blessings. 

Third Period: Take up the thought 
where it was left last week and aid the 
children, through the story in their book, 
to see how much it means for us all to 
come together to pray to God. It is 
God’s house; we are happy when com- 
pany comes to our house, and God is glad 
when we go to his house. He gives us 
some new: joy when we go. He knows we 
will be sorry when we do not go, and so 
he bids us “Forsake not the assembling 
of yourselves together.” Aid the children 
in thinking through the matter of church 
attendance. While they may be too young 
to go regularly and sit through a long 
service, they are not too young to under- 
stand the meaning of worship in the 
church. Begin now to instill true prin- 
ciples of church attendance, so that 
when the question arises later on, they 
will have some definite grounds for 
drawing conclusions. 

Living the Lesson: Arrange with your 
class to attend some church service each 
month, as a class. If possible, plan with 
your pastor ahead of time so that he 
will have something specially for the 
children on that day. Teach them one 
of the church hymns, and ask that this 
hymn which they know be sung at that 
time. 
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Nehemiah Prays to God 


Biblical Material: Neh. 1:1-2:8. 

Memory Verse: Help me, O Jehovah, 
my God. Ps. 109: 26. 

Aim for the Teacher: To help the 
children to. feel a sense of fellowship with 
all those who through all the ages have 
prayed to, and been heard by God. 

Aim for the Children: I wonder if peo- 
ple always prayed to God and if he heard 
them. 

Extra Material: Among the new books 
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which have come to the office recently 
are two books which will be an aid to 
teachers of Beginners and Primary chil- 
dren. They are called “Curriculum 
Study for Teachers of Beginners” and a 
similar one for Primary teachers. These 
books are planned to aid the teacher in 
selecting the proper materials and in 
planning lessons suitable to the life-needs 
of the child, as well as for supplementary 
study in a training course. They sell for 
fifty cents and may be ordered from the 
Board of Christian Education. For your 
own thinking, use any of the good books 
on prayer. Fosdick’s “The Meaning of 
Prayer” is especially fine. There are 
several books of prayers for children. 
Write for list. 

First Period: Recall last week’s story. 
Lead the children in a discussion of what 
parts of the church service they like best, 
and why; what hymns they like, and 
why. It will be illuminating and infor- 
mative to you if they will talk freely 
along this line, and will help you in plan- 
ning your own service of worship. 

Since this is Armistice Day, use this 
period in a discussion of Peace. Even 
children as young as yours are old 
enough to understand about fighting, and 
that the way to keep the peace is to be 
friendly with every one. Help them to 
see that if they went to some other coun- 
try, they would be “foreigners” whose 
ways and manners would seem strange 
to those whose home it is. Sing “Be 
Friendly”, as given in the October Her- 
ald. 

Third Period: After the children are 
seated, begin by saying, “Sometimes 
when we kneel down to pray, we forget 
that all over the world there are thou- 
sands and thousands and thousands of 
people who are praying, too. Not only 
in these days, but long and long ago, be- 
fore father and mother were born, or 
grandfather or even great-great-ever-so- 
many-times-great-grandfather and grand- 
mother were born, people talked to God. 
Before they learned to say, “For Jesus’ 
sake,” because Jesus had not yet come 
to earth, people talked to God just as 
you and I talk now. Today we are going 
to think of one man who had so much 
to say to God that he talked to him all 
night long, and then another time, was 
in such a hurry that he could not take 
time even to make the words, and yet 
talked to God.” 

With this beginning, go on to the story 
of Nehemiah. Help the children to see 
that when he “prayed to Jehovah and 
answered the king’, even then in that 
second of time he was praying as truly 
as he was during the long night of agon- 
ized prayer. In other words, that God 
can and will hear us anywhere, or at any 
time, even if we have not time to make 
words, if we are just asking him with 
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our hearts, for he knows what we want 
to say. At the same time, lead them to 
see the value of times of prayer, when 
everything else is Jaid aside, and we take 
time to talk with God. Illustrate it by 
the way they sometimes love to sit down 
with their parents and talk, or just sit 
quietly, and other times when they just 
speak as they run through the room, or 
stop for a kiss from mother before they 
run on out to play. 

Ps. 19:14, 67:1, 75:1, 86:11, and others 
are good prayer verses for children. The 
first was the writer’s morning prayer all 
through her childhood. 


November 18, 1928 
Building the City Wall 
Biblical Material: Neh. 2:11-20; 4: 1- 


23. 

Memory Verse: So we built the wall; 
for the people had a mind to work. Neh. 
4:6. 

Aim for the Teacher: To show the 
children that work is a privilege for 
which to thank God, and to aid them in 
desiring to do such*tasks as come to them 
in the true spirit of service. 

Aim for the Children: Why do people 
have to work? 

Extra Material: Read all the Scrip- 
ture passage, not just the portion in the 
children’s book. Read “The Toiling of 
Felix”, a poem by Henry van Dyke, 
which gives a fine understanding appre- 
ciation of the “blessing of toil”. A fine 
picture to use with this lesson was print- 
ed in the December, 1924, Woman’s Home 
Companion, a picture of Jesus in the 
Carpenter’s Shop. Twenty-five cents will 
bring a copy of the magazine. Specify 
the one containing this picture, lest the 
date might be wrong. 

First Period: Spend the first period 
in discussing with the children the les- 
sons learned about prayer; their own les- 
sons, not the lesson in the book. Why 
do we pray? Show them that always 
people have found it difficurt to know 
just what to pray for and how to pray. 
It was in answer to a request for help 
that our Lord gave us the Lord’s 
Prayer, which really of course is a Dis- 
ciple’s Prayer (Luke 11:1). ; 

Second Period: This may be your 
worship period,sor you may wish to 
stand and sing a prayer song. “The Lit- 
tle Prayer of I’, page 35, or “Little Lord 
Jesus Who Used to Play”, No. 115 in 
“First Book of Hymns and Worship”, if 
known, will be especially appropriate. By 
all means learn the last named. 

Third Period: The second verse of 
“Little Lord Jesus” makes an especially 
fitting introduction to the Sunday-school 
lesson for today. Consider carefully for 
yourself, and then lead the children to 
think, why we have a lesson about work- 
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ing in the midst of a group of lessons 
about “Thanking God for His Goodness”. 
Is work something for which to be thank- 
ful? If so, how and why? Help the 
children to see the value of work well 
done, the joy of play when one has ac- 
complished a task. Aid them in seeing 
that each has a share in the world’s 
work; that washing dishes and doing 
chores may be hard and disagreeable 
tasks, or it may be their very real contri- 
bution to the health and well-being of 
all; that the work they do is necessary. 
It is not only that mother or daddy may 
be helped, but because there is work to 
be done which makes the world a bright- 
er and better place in which to live, and 
they have their share in doing it; it is 
a privilege, not a task. Remember that 
God’s command, “Six days shalt thou 
work”, is as definite as “One day shalt 
thou rest”. 
A Thought for the Teacher: 


“Every mason in the quarry, every build- 

er on the shore, 

chopper in the palm-grove, 

raftsman at the oar, 

Hewing wood and drawing water, splitting 
stones and cleaving sod, 

All the dusty ranks of labor, in the regi- 
ment of God, 

March together toward his triumph, do the 
tasks his hands prepare: 

Honest toil is holy service; faithful work 
is praise and prayer.” 

—Henry van Dyke. 


Every every 
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All the People Thanking God 


Biblical Material: Neh. 8:1-3, 5, 6, 8- 
18. 

Memory Verse: Ps. 100:4. 

Aim for the Teacher: To aid the chil- 
dren to see God’s Word as a means for 
finding out what is right; to realize it is 
his voice speaking to them today as yes- 
terday. 

Aim for the Children: How can I know 
what God wants me to do? 

Extra Material: Pictures of Thanks- 
giving. Stories about Thanksgiving. The 
children will enjoy Felicia Heman’s po- 
em, “The Breaking Waves Dashed High”, 
even though they may not understand all 
of it, for the vigorous rhythm and swing 
of it are fine and uplifting. Remember 
that our task in the church school is to 
put a Christian meaning into things 
which are, or have become, worldly. 
Thanksgiving Day was originally really 
a church festival. Its roots go back deep 
into the lives not only of our nation, but 
of other nations, especially the Hebrews, 
whose special days were nearly all in the 
nature of Thanksgiving Days, the great- 
est being, of course, the Feast of the In- 
gathering. Thanksgiving has become 
largely a day of gathering and gorging. 
How can we, through the series of les- 
sons, and through other methods, give 
back to it the thought of praising the 
Lord for his goodness, for his wonder- 
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ful works to the children of men? This 
is a question each teacher must largely 
answer for herself, for the surroundings 
of each teacher are different. In gen- 
eral, however, some things may be done. 
Help the children to see “the other fel- 
low,”’ not as an object of pity, but so 
that a sense of togetherness may grow; 
that they may realize they are all one 
family. Some have more, some less, of 
this world’s goods, 

But each is kin to all the rest, 

And each the Father’s own. 

—(Hymn, “God’s Children Live in Many 

Lands”.) 


Aid them in seeing that “life is more 
than meat, and the body more than rai- 
ment”, couching this thought in a story 
the children can understand; that a day 
to be a real festival day consists of more 
than good things to eat. Aid them to be- 
gin to see what are the real values of 
life. And, lastly, aid them in finding 
ways of expressing this sense of brother- 
hood and dependency on the fatherhood 
of God. They will need, not orders, but 
direction, in their thinking, and this the 
teacher may gladly supply. 


First and Second Periods: 
the things 


Remember 
previously discussed for 


Junior Teacher’s 


BY MRS, F. 
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Self-control for the Sake of Others 
(World’s Temperance Sunday) 


THEME FOR THE QUARTER: Telling the 
Nations About God. 


Biblical Material: 1 Cor. 8:1-13. 


Memory Verse: Take heed lest by any 
means this liberty of yours become a 
stumblingblock to the weak. 1 Cor. 8:9. 


Aim for the Teacher: To help the boys 
and girls to recognize and accept their 
responsibility for helping those younger 
or weaker than themselves without adopt- 
ing a superior or boastful attitude. 

Aim for the Pupil: Why should I not 
do things I like just because it may hurt 
some one else? 

Worship Service for the Month: 

Theme: Thanksgiving for knowledge 
of God. 

Hymns: “Joyful, Joyful We Adore 
Thee”, “Christ for the World We Sing”, 
“QO Master, Let Me Walk With Thee”, 
“In Christ There Is no East nor West”. 
Any Thanksgiving songs. 

Memory Scripture: 2 Peter 1:5-8; or 
Eph. 4: 25-32. 

Stories: Missionary stories; stories of 
Thanksgiving; missionary stories from 
any of the Junior mission study books or 
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which we may be truly thankful. 
Thanksgiving songs. 

Third Period: Our story today tells of 
how all the people came together to thank 
God. The children are not too young to 
get some idea of what it means in our 
own America that all the people all over 
the land are holding a Giving Thanks 
Day, from the President down. Thanks- 
giving Day is a day of being reminded 
(just as mother so often says, “Don’t for- 
get!”) of God’s goodness. Ask the chil- 
dren to tell of some special good thing 
which has come to them this year. It 
may be a very small thing to you, yet 
may bulk large in the mind of the child. 

Living the Lesson: Aid the children 
to find some special way of giving thanks. 
It may be a special prayer which they 
will pray; it may be a special gift to 
some one, flowers to a sick friend, a lit- 
tle extra help for mother or father, les- 
sons specially well learned at school, a 
Bible verse memorized; it matters not 
so that it is to the child a thanksgiving 
to God. Show them that it makes no 
difference whether others know what they 
are doing or whether (if it is a service) 
they are thanked for it or not, for they 
are doing it for God, who will under- 
stand and be glad. 


Sing 


Lesson Material 


E. BULLOCK 
“Missionary Stories for Little Folks” 
(Vol. II for Juniors). 
Pictures: “All Things Bright and 


Beautiful” (Tarrant), “Come Unto Me” 
(Copping), “Go Ye Therefore and Teach 
All Nations” (Copping), “I Will Lift Up 
Mine Eyes Unto the Hills” (Taylor). 

Call to Worship: Who shall ascend in- 
to the hill of the Lord, and who shall 
stand in his holy place? 

Response: He that hath clean hands 
and a pure heart; who hath not lifted up 
his soul to falsehood, and hath not sworn 
deceitfully. 

All: He shall receive a blessing from 
the Lord, and righteousness from the 
God of his salvation. 

Offering Prayer: All the tithe of the 
land, whether of the seed of the land or 
the fruit of the tree is the Lord’s. It 
is holy unto the Lord. Of all that thou 
shalt give us, we will give the tenth to 
thee. 

Extra Material: For this as for last 
Sunday’s lesson, you will want any ma- 
terial telling of the conditions of temper- 
ance. The “Clipsheet”, published by the 
Board of Temperance of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 100 Maryland Ave., N. 
E., Washington, D. C., is the best up-to- 
date source material of which the writer 
knows. Watch your newspapers and 
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your magazines for articles. Clip and 
file what you see for present or future 
use. 

Lesson Material: Remember your chil- 
dren are rapidly growing up, and will 
soon be the voters of this great land. The 
American Mercury for July, 1928, pub- 
lished an article entitled “The Money 
That Makes Presidents”, showing how 
thousands of people all over this land are 
bought (and sold) on election day, while 
many honest voters remain away from 
the poles. You lesson today may help to 
instill into the hearts of your pupils an 
understanding of the value of doing their 
duty for the sake of others, and not for 
pecuniary or other good to themselves 
alone. It will stimulate discussion on the 
part of the pupils at this period just pre- 
ceding election if you allow them to talk 
of the things which they are hearing in 
their homes concerning the “Wet” and 
“Dry” issues. Be prepared to aid the 
boys and girls to think intelligently on 
this subject, and remember that not ev- 
ery home from which they come is think- 
ing “Dry”. 

Living the Lesson: Follow the sugges- 
tions in the Boys’ and Girls’ Quarterly, 
both in the lesson material, and under 
“Something to Do”. Aid them in seeing 
what they can do right now to help those 
who are weaker, as well as what they 
can do “when they are grown up.” What 
that something will be must depend upon 
local conditions, but think this through 
for yourself that your suggestions may 
be concrete. 

A Thought for the Teacher: Great- 
ness of any kind has no greater foe than 
a habit of drinking—Sir Walter Scott. 


JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


Little Faults That Spoil Our Lives. 
(Consecration Meeting.) Matt. 7: 3-5. 

This morning we talked of what we 
could do to help others. Those things 
which seem all right for us, or which are 
not so hurtful to us as to others, may 
nevertheless be things that will in the 
long run spoil our lives. It is worth 
while to live clean wholesome lives al- 
ways for our own sake as well as for 
others. We are happier as well as bet- 
ter. 
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Into Northern Forests 


Biblical Material: 
86:9; Isa. 66:18, 19. 

Memory Verse: Ps. 86:9. 

Aim for the Teacher: To help the boys 
and girls to see the thrilling romance of 
the story of the Bible, and how it has 
traveled. 

Aim for the Pupils: How did the story 
of the Bible keep going? 

Extra Material: There are many 
books of stories dealing with this period 


Psalms 2:8, 57:9, 
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from a secular viewpoint. If you are 
near a library where you can refer to 
old magazines, I would suggest looking 
up the files of St. Nicholas of about 
twenty years ago, when stories dealing 
with many of the kings who were among 
the first converts to Christianity were 
told in very interesting fashion. Read 
of the early Fathers of the Church in 
any good encyclopedia. Remember that 
these Fathers are as much a Protestant 
as a Catholic heritage. There were no 
“Protestants "or “Roman” Catholics in 
those days, but all were members of the 
one “Catholic” or Universal Church. 

Lesson Material: Many stories of the 
early missionaries are to be found in 
condensed form in White’s “Story of 
Missions”. The early history of missions 
contains so many thrilling and heroic 
stories that it is an easy matter to aid 
your pupils to see these men as real he- 
roes, as really heroes as anyone seeking 
the North Pole or dashing across the At- 
lantic today, and far more truly heroes 
than a Tunney or Dempsey, fighting some 
other highly trained fighting machine for 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. Seek 
for stories of these men and use your 
own imagination in order to make them 
real and living personalities to the boys 
and girls. Tell of Pope Gregory who, as 
a young man, had desired to go to 
Britain, and who had been a missionary 
traveling all through Germany, or what 
is now Germany. St. Paul himself is be- 
lieved to have gone to Spain as one of the 
first missionaries to that land, and other 
of the Lord’s disciples are said by tradi- 
tion to have sought other sections of the 
continent, some even going as far as 
Britain. How much truth there is in 
these traditions we do not know, but we 
do know the early disciples believed that 
Christ really meant what he said when 
he sent them “into all the world”, and 
that to the best of their opportunity, 
their strength, and their ability, they 
obeyed him. 

Living the Lesson: Use the sugges- 
tions under “Something to Do” to aid the 
children to see in what true heroism con- 
sists, and also to aid them to free them- 
selves from foolish superstitions. 


A Thought for the Teacher: 


Do not, then, stand idly waiting 
For some greater work to do. 
Do the task that is the nearest; 
It is waiting there for you. 


JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


Book Friends. Prov. 4:1-9. 

We should not know of the stories of 
which we talked this morning if some one 
had not written the account for us in a 
book. It is through books we learn of 
what happened long ago. Books are our 
friends, our guides, our recreation. We 
get amusement and instruction, and en- 
tertainment from books. But just as 
with human friends, we need to use care 
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in picking our friends or they will do 
us more harm than good. 


November 18, 1928 


Carrying the Gospel Into Britain 


Biblical Material: Isa. 41:5, 6; 42: 10- 
12. 

Memory Verse: Isa. 42:4. 

Aim for the Teacher: To carry the 
story of the nations’ learning about God 
one step further along, and to make this 
step clear to her pupils. 

Aim for the Pupil: Same as last week. 

Extra Material: White’s “Story of 
Missions” and “Romance of the Bible” by 
Hollis. 

Lesson Material: Undoubtedly the 
gospel was carried to Britain during the 
First Century after Christ. Tradition 
says one of the Lord’s disciples was a 
missionary to Britain. There were Chris- 
tian churches and Christian communities 
during the days of the Romans, but when 
the Romans were driven out of Britain, 
and the savage Saxons and Danes over- 
ran the island, the land rapidly reverted 
to savagery. There may have been a 
few scattered places where people still 
retained some memory of Christianity, 
but they were few and far between. The 
entire civilization of Roman days was 
done away, and the religion of Christ 
with it. Then came the revival when, the 
Saxons and the Danes having intermar- 
ried with the conquered Britains, a com- 
parative peace ensued. Britain was not, 
of course, the England, Wales, and Scot- 
land of later days, but scattered tribes 
under warlike chieftains. Each tribe had 
to be taught by itself of the Christ, and 
the accounts of the early missions there 
are filled with deeds of heroic daring. 
White bids us note (“Story of Missions”, 
page 46) that “there were three rather 
distinct types of missionary work being 
prosecuted in Europe—mass conversions 
by force or outward influence, the work 
of individual missionaries, and the work 
carried on by monastic communities or 
orders.” It is likely that the first work 
would be done by the solitary missionary, 
such as Patrick, Columba, and others. 
Then would come the monastery, which 
was school and shelter for the young 
Christians, and out from which would go 
groups of ardent young leaders, carrying 
the gospel to those who knew it not. At 
last the leader or chief or king would be 
converted, whereupon he would insist up- 
on the forcible “conversion” of all his 
people. 

One of the great tasks of the early 
missionaries was the same as that of the 
missionaries to new portions of the world 
today—the translation of the Scriptures 
into the native language. So difficult 
was this that finally it was thought 
easier to leave the Scriptures in Latin, 
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and teach the meaning of the Latin to 
the young priests who were to proclaim 
it. In time, this led to the Bible becom- 
ing a sealed book, and the beginning of 
the Dark Ages, when missionary zeal de- 
clined and Christianity became church- 
ocracy; the religion of Jesus became al- 
most unknown, under leaders almost as 
ignorant as those whom they taught. 

Living the Lesson: Follow suggestions 
in the Pupil’s Quarterly. Aid them in 
seeing the bravery of these early follow- 
ers of Christ as worthy of their emula- 
tion. 

JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 

Jesus Helping Those in Trouble. Mark 
1: 20-34, 

This morning we thought of how the 
messengers of Jesus went out to teach 
the world about him. One of the things 
they would surely teach would be that he 
was “an ever present help in trouble”. 
There were few doctors then, and many 
wars. Do you think the teaching about 
Jesus’ helping has brought more doctors, 
and will stop wars? How can we help? 


November 25, 1928 


How the Gospel was Brought to 
America 


Biblical Material: Psalm 107. 

Memory Verses: Ps. 67:5, 6, 7. 

Aim for the Teacher: To carry on the 
story of how the gospel traveled to our 
own land, and what it meant to those who 
brought it, and to us. 

Aim for the Pupil: Who brought the 
Good News to America? 

Extra Material: Almost any history of 
America will be useful in aiding the 
teacher in securing material for use with 
this lesson. The early pioneers, the 
Puritans, and the Pilgrim Fathers came 
primarily to establish a place where they 
might worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their own conscience. The Span- 
ish and French pioneers numbered among 
their ranks earnest, faithful soldiers of 
the Cross who stopped at no hardships in 
their endeavor to spread the knowledge 
of God. Almost any home mission books, 
and any of the books on Latin America 
used in mission study in 1925-26, will be 
helpful. “Makers of South America” 
(seventy-five cents in paper) for the 
teacher, “Brave Adventurers” (paper, 
fifty cents) for the children contain much 
helpful information regarding South 
America. 

Lesson Material: The Scripture text 
is, of course, purely devotional. The first 
nine verses only are printed for the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Quarterly. It is a 
psalm which gave much joy to our Pil- 
grim Fathers. Lead the boys and girls 
to see that not alone in what is now the 
United States, but in many other places 
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in this new land, there were brave men 
and women, ready to give their lives to 
tell the nations about God. Perhaps no 
braver and more devoted soldier of the 
Cross ever lived than Jose Anchieta, the 
first missionary to Brazil, who has be- 
come almost deified in their remem- 
brance. Many of the first exploration 
expeditions were conducted by mission- 
aries, some because they were explorers 
at heart; others because as they trav- 
eled they heard of tribes of Indians 
farther and still farther away, and im- 
mediately “girded up their loins” to go 
to preach the gospel to them also. North 
and South, in what is now Canada, Mex- 
ico, South America, as well as in our own 
United States, the Truth was proclaimed. 
Our own land was, however, especially 
fortunate in that there were no tales of 
gold to bring hither adventurers seeking 
only the golden lure, such as led men to 
Mexico and the Perus, and turned a 
smiling land of comparative plenty, civil- 
ization, and happiness into a land of hor- 
rible slavery and degradation; driving 
out the priests with their messages of 
good will, and turning loose ravening 
beasts of prey in human form. Instead, 
the wild and bleak lands of ice and snow 
brought sturdy men of clean minds and 
brains, and moreover men who had taken 
God for their leader, and who sought to 
obey him, and build their new land after 
the pattern they felt to be most pleas- 
ing to him. This lesson is especially ap- 
propriate for the Thanksgiving season. 

Living the Lesson: Help the boys and 
girls to see what a heritage is theirs, and 
aid them to see or to seek ways in which 
they may carry on the inheritance into 
which they have enterea. Just recently 
there was sent to this office among oth- 
ers, an envelope of material of the Athe- 
istic Society of America, telling of the 
work that is being done among children, 
of the young girl, sixteen years of age, 
who is heading it up, and frankly avow- 
ing the intention of the Society to be to 
raise a “godless generation” of children. 
It is up to the Church and the Christian 
home to see that they do not succeed. 

JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 

Best Ways to Be Thankful. Ps. 100: 
1-6, 

One of the best of all possible ways to 
prove our thankfulness is by doing our 
best to carry on the work begun so long 
ago, and tell all the nations now repre- 
sented in our own land of the God whom 
we worship, and who we believe loves and 
cares for our land. 

o 


The only people who think they are 
good are those who set their own stand- 
ards. Compared with the perfection of 
Christ, all of us should condemn our- 
selves every. minute of the day.—Bishop 
Arthur S. Lloyd. 
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Evangelism and Education 
(Continued From Page Ten) 


let them severely alone. For state schools, 
another method of procedure is obliga- 
tory. These institutions are helpless. 
They cannot legally teach religion. We 
must teach it for them. Three plans have 
been undertaken in this connection. The 
denominations individually erect a dorm- 
itory contiguous to the campus, its in- 
come supporting a student pastor or par- 
tially doing so, who gives vocational guid- 
ance to the young people of the denomi- 
nation who are students in the university 
and who will presumably live in the de- 
nominational dormitory, also offering 
them voluntary Bible courses. 

The second plan includes all con- 
templated by the first and in addition 
the student pastor offers courses in re- 
ligion for credit toward a degree, the 
university consenting to accept such 
courses for credit. 

The third plan calls for the co-opera- 
tion of all denominations, each contribut- 
ing its pro rata part for the support of 
one or more professors of religious edu- 
cation, the university accepting such 
courses for credit. The third plan seems 
more feasible and likewise more in accord 
with the spirit of the present age. 

Perhaps a better plan may be dis- 
covered. Of this we may ever rest as- 
sured—the Church must not neglect to 
minister to the religious education and 
Christian nurture of the young people in 
state institutions of higher learning. 
Sixty percent of our young people are 
now being taught in such institutions. 
They present the Church her finest home 
mission field. 

What a vast and intricate problem 
thus we see the process of Christian nur- 
ture is! It remains to say that it never 
ceases. The adult needs its beneficent 
ministry as much as the child and the 
young person. The Church provides ad- 
mirably through its preaching service 
for adult nurture in Christian idealism. 
In its Sunday-school, it will offer them 
elective courses in Christian doctrine, 
church history, social service, Christian 
missions, and the rest, so that the Chris- 
tian life may be for its each and every 
adherent a panorama of ever-unfolding 
beauty and loveliness, new duties and 
new opportunities for service constantly 
arising as new concepts of the Kingdom 
develop, till we graduate into the spirit 
realm par excellence for which the brief 
span here has been truly a preparation. 

So are evangelism and education twain 
sisters in the program of the Kingdom of 
our God, neither complete without the 
other, intertwined and interrelated till 

we cannot with certainty separate them 
the one from the other. But why should 
we try? What God hath thus joined to- 
gether for the growth and progress of 
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his Kingdom, let no man put asunder. 
Whether we teach or evangelize, let it all 
be done to the glory of God and for the 
salvation of Christian ntrture of our 
brother men. Jesus joined teaching and 
evangelism in a beautiful symmetry of 
practice. Glad will be the day for the 
Church when we emulate his example in 
our Christian program of individual and 
social redemption. 
Elon College, North Carolina. 


Working Tools 


(Continued from page seventeen) 


his lectures with bantering wit and hu- 
mor throughout. It is a human book, ex- 
hibiting a fine and sympathetic insight 
into the psychology of modern girlhood 
and young womanhood. Without preach- 
ment, he links the whole situation up 
with Jesus, which after all is the most 
effective type of preaching. It is a sane 
book and will do much to bring young 
women back to sanity. 

Old Faith and New Knowledge. By 
James H. Snowden. Harper and Broth- 
ers. $2.50. 

Dr. Snowden has established himself 
as a trusted conservative. In this book 
he embraces Modernism so far as a con- 
servative can. He defines his new faith 
not as a body of doctrines, but as a prin- 
ciple of procedure. Here are his words: 
“Modernism is the principle and progres- 
sive process of continually unifying our 
growing experience in knowledge and 
life.” Fundamentalism likewise he de- 
fines as the view that “the foundations 
of truth and life are of primary impor- 
tance and that we should above all things 
see and Seize these and guard them 
well.” His book is an amplification of 
these two attitudes. Extremists in neith- 
er camp will agree with him, but thought- 
ful persons in both will certainly weigh 
his conclusions well. His book will prove 
as oil on troubled water, more because 
of the man than because of anything he 
has added to our knowledge. 

The. Son of Man. The Story of Jesus. 
By Emil Ludwig. Boni and Liveright. 
$3.00. 

A man who has established a great rep- 
utation as the author of “Napoleon”, the 
man of war, here essays to write the 
life of Jesus, the man of peace. The 
book sickens my soul and offends my 
sense of fairness as well as my taste. It 
is not a life of Christ, but a caricature. 


oOo 
The length of life is not counted in 
days. We may be full-grown at twenty, 
and old at forty. The greatest life is the 
one which has put the most of noble liv- 
ing into it—Methodist Protestant. 
oO 
I know of nothing that we so much 
need today as a new sense of God.—Ash- 
ley Chappell. 






























































in travel, as well as the cheapening of rates due 

to competition and variety of modes, an _ in- 
creasing number of people are permitted each year 
to. go to other lands. Some go purely for pleasure, 
some for purely business reasons, others combine 
the two, and still others go to render service or to 
study conditions abroad for the sake of helping 
themselves and their own countrymen to better 
understand their neighbors across the seas. The 
unfortunate part about so much of this travel busi- 
ness is that hundreds of those who have the oppor- 
tunity of going, either deliberately or ignorantly 
see only the worst side of the life of other peoples 
and come back here to sow seeds of discord and un- 
rest that constantly help toward further misunder- 
standing among us. 


[ THESE days of speedy, modern conveniences 


It is scarcely necessary to say here that those of 
us who follow the Lord Jesus Christ must be con- 
stantly trying properly to understand other coun- 
tries. It is part of our business as Christians to see 
to it that the truth is known about these lands. It 
is part of our business to uproot anything of a mis- 
leading nature that may come to our ears and that 
is calculated to put these of other races in the 
wrong light before our own people. 


Even with the present ease and economy of 
world travel there is still, and for some years will 
doubtless continue to be, a very large number of us 
common folk who will not have the privilege of 
visiting first hand the countless interesting spots of 
the earth. But there is no more effective educative 
process of which we know than that of travel. 
There is nothing that will broaden one’s sympathies 
and one’s understanding than to come into contact 
personally with other people in their own land. One 
of the finest aids toward future good relationships 
between our nation and others is found in the large 
numbers of college students who are every year 
traveling during vacation in other lands, either in 
seminars or working their way around as many are 
doing. When these young people complete their col- 
lege work and step out into active careers they are 
hound to bring to their tasks far more compre- 
hensive views of the world as it is, than was at all 
possible before the present era of cheap travel be- 
gan, 

But for those of us who are not yet able to go in 
person for a visit to even small parts of the world 
outside our own land, it is possible to see much of 
it right here at home. The pictures of the signing 


of the multilateral treaty by some fifteen nations in 
Paris were thrown on the screen in New York be- 





Seeing the World 


An Editorial 


BY WILSON P. MINTON, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


fore our Secretary of State, Mr. Kellogg, reached 
his home port. They were carried off his ship by 
an airplane while still far at sea and reached New 
York eight hours ahead of him. News travels fast 
these days. While the newspaper is not always ac- 
curate in its news items, yet the discerning reader 
can in a very few minutes each day pick up some 
interesting information that will aid him materially 
in his effort to see the world while staying at home. 
There are several exceedingly well-edited weekly 
news magazines such as The Literary Digest and 
Time which offer clear and extensive views of 
world activities. Among the monthlies The Nation- 
al Geographic and the magazine called Travel paint 
most graphic scenes from many parts of the world 
through the agencies of both word pictures and 
actual photographs. Added to these various means 
of seeing the world at home are the radio, and count- 
less books which are being published every year. 
It is true that the authors of some of these are apt 
to paint only half truths; but even so, the one who 
is really bent on seeing the world as it is will not 
be content to look through the eyes of only one or 
two but will seek to see through the eyes of many. 
The mission study books for each year’s course are 
accurate and reliable. 

The cost of seeing the world at home is practically 
whatever you want to pay. It is even as little as 
nothing. I once saw the city of Honolulu, Hawaiian 
Islands, on thirty cents. I did it by street car while 
my friends took the expensive automobiles. I think 
I saw more of it than they did because I took my 
time about the things that interested me. But if 
you do not feel that you can spare even thirty 
cents, it is still possible for most of you to see much 
of the world this winter at home. Nearly every 
community, no matter how small, has a near-by 
public library. And you will be surprised if you go 
and really look, to find out how many of the best 
world books and magazines giving these glimpses of 
the world and its doings are to be found even in the 
small library. They are there for your use. The 
long winter days and evenings are before you. Why 
not use them in this most fascinating way? 

One word of caution before we close this message. 
As you see the world, be sure that you look at it 
through Christian eyes. The trouble with so many 
of us is that when we see the world as it really is, 
with the good and the bad all jumbled together, we 
forget our Christianity and are tempted to shrink 
from conditions as they are. We forget that if we 
would have the mind of Christ and if we would 
follow the leadership of Christ, we must face con- 
ditions as we find them and strive through his 
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Training the New 


guidance and help make them better. 
is the challenge that should come to every Christian. 
It should come to him whether he actually goes into 
all the world and sees personally how “the other 
half lives” or whether he sits quietly by his own 
hearthstone and finds the world stretched out at his 
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This service 


and magazines. 


BY WILLIAM M. GILBERT 
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However you see it, be sure that you look at it as 
Christ would and does. 
your contribution to the whole cause of better 
world attitudes and understandings which are so 
much a part of the extension of the Kingdom of God 
on earth. See the world at home this winter, but see 
it through Christian eyes. 


Then you will be adding 


Home Missionary 


A Professor in Drew Seminary Surveys the New Demands Made on the Modern Missionary 


HE HISTORY of home missions 
is really the history of America. 
If the secular historian were free to 
tell the whole story, these missionary 
pioneers would be given the credit of 
molding the ideals and building the 
sturdy character which won the Re- 
volutionary War and later saved the 
Union in 1865. A western story has 
it that on the first train entering a 
new town, a pioneer preacher would 
be on the ‘‘cow-catcher.’’ Really, 
however, the circuit-rider was there 
long before the railroad was ever 
dreamed of. 

In the days of ever-extending 
frontiers, home missions consisted of 
preaching the gospel and building 
churches in each new western country 
as it opened up. These early mis- 
sionaries were giants in their day; 
rugged men who rode horse-back over 
mountains and through wildernesses, 
across prairies and deserts. In these 
later days the geographical frontiers 
have been largely won, and new social 
frontiers in city and country are pre- 
senting a home mission field as full 
of challenge as were their predeces- 
sors. 

A new day has come, and ealls for 
a man who ean apply the same gospel 
message to a more highly civilized 
and highly complicated life. In those 
days the people had little education. 
Today it is a rare audience that has 
no college or university graduate in 
it. Then the country almost 
wholly rural and agricultural. Now 
it is both rural and urban, and rapid- 
ly becoming industrial. The audience 
used to be 
Nordic, now about one-third of our 
population is either foreign-born or 
of foreign parentage. The church or 
‘‘meeting’’ of those days furnished 
the countryside with its best oppor- 


was 


English-speaking and 


tunity for social intercourse and ex- 
pression. Today the church must 
compete with the daily and magazine 
press and the radio and the fraternal 
and community organizations for the 
interest and time of the people. 

The emphasis in the message has 
radically changed. It used to be a 
doctrinal and denominational debate. 
Now people demand a Christian mes- 
sage that will help them live right. 
They do not know and do not care 
to know the doctrinal differences 
which caused Presbyterians, Baptists 
and Methodists to be distinct Chris- 
tion bodies. They are more interested 
in a church building them and their 
children into the Kingdom of Christ 
than in trying to convert a man after 
his character has collapsed. 

These and many other changes in 
American life have called for a high- 
ly trained and specialized ministry in 
the home mission field. To illustrate 
the way in which this demand is be- 
ing met—the Theological Seminary 
of Drew University in 1922 estab- 
lished a chair of home missions. There 
is a course which surveys the whole 
field of missions—the frontier, the 
mountaineer of the South, the Negro, 
the Indian, the foreign-speaking 
groups, and the Mormon. This course 
is offered to familiarize all candidates 
for the ministry with the needs of 
their homeland, so that they may 
present its missionary claims with 
greater interest and more intelligence. 
It is also offered with the hope that, 
seeing the need, some of the students 
will feel called upon to dedicate their 
lives to home missionary service. 

Wuat Missionary SERVICE MEANS 
TODAY 

Other courses deal with the more 
highly specialized forms of service. 
How ean the Christian Church reach 


the American-born children of for- 
eign-born parents? They have broken 
with many of the customs of their 
parents, including religion. Two 
courses face that and similar prob- 
lems. 

How can the pastor-missionary util- 
ize the technique of the social case 
worker and co-operate with him? <A 
course deals with that problem. An- 
other faces the unchurched labor 
group. 

‘*The Church and the City’’ is an- 
other study calling for the most scien- 
tifie survey and analysis. The chang- 
ing waves of population in every one 
of our large cities have left church 
after church in the down-town dis- 
trict stranded. Some, ostrich-like, 
stick their heads in the sand and 
blindly think they are safe. They die 
in about ten years. Others run away 
and move to the suburbs—desert the 
field. Many others, and their num- 
ber is increasing, face the problems, 
change their methods, and are suc- 
cessfully building the Kingdom 
‘‘where cross the crowded ways of 
life.’’ 

In the rural field, courses are of- 
fered in the seminary by Prof. Ed- 
win L. Earp and Prof. Edmund deS. 
srunner. For the 
ligious 


training in re- 
education, which the new 
missionary needs, courses are offered 
in the department of religious psy- 
chology and pedagogy. 

In method of teaching, the lecture, 
the discussion, and the laboratory are 
combined. New York City is our so- 
cial laboratory. Trips are taken on 
Friday afternoon and evening to 
study the Negro, the Italian, the He- 
brew, the labor groups, the cults, the 
unions, the manufacturing 
tions, the divorce courts, the juvenile 
courts, ete. On these trips, authorized 
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representatives of these groups speak 
for thirty minutes, and we then ask 
questions for thirty minutes. The 
following week in class-session the 
trip is evaluated. Another phase of 
the laboratory idea is using the stu- 
dents’ ‘‘supply charge’’ as a labora- 
tory and supervising this field work. 

The general attitude of this depart- 


ment is that the new missionary 
should: 
1. Continue to be an evangelist, 


but change his method if need be by 
taking advantage of all that psycho- 
logy and religious education can offer 
to make his work effective. 

2. Organize his work on.- the 
‘**Seven-Day-a-Week’’ basis, with a 
worship, education, and recreation 
program. 

3. Face all problems with the in- 
terdenominational co-operative spirit. 
Overchurching must be eliminated, in 
order that underchurched territory 
may be occupied. 

4. Serve those in need, regardless 
of race, creed, or clan. 

Glorious Past—Glorious Future 

Our five years’ study of home 
missions has given us certain convic- 
tions. 

First, the past of home missions is 
a record of achievement scarcely 
equaled in the history of the Church. 
Within a generation the Negro race 
will cease to be a missionary field for 
northern churches. They will have de- 
veloped their own resources in men 
and money and can maintain them- 
selves. Here is an amazing record of 
achievement. In 1860, ninety percent 
of four million people were illiter- 
ate. Today only seventeen percent of 
eleven million are illiterate. The 
missionary program of the Church 
did most of this. 

The great middle-west and 
mountain states, where there are now 
thousands of churches and millions 
of members, were a ‘‘frontier’’ sixty 
years ago. They are now the bulwark 
of the Church. The missionary of 
yesterday did this. Many of the 
greatest leaders of our churches came 
from the mountaineers of Tennessee 
and Kentucky, and got their start 
from a missionary. Highways and 
mines are fast opening up the moun- 
tains, and in fifty years that mission 
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field will have practically disappear- 
ed. 

So with the Mormon. His young 
people are now educated in the pub- 
lic schools. Pagan Mormonism is fast 
disappearing. The missionary won 
the battle for education, and thereby 
liberated the forces that are making 
that missionary problem disappear. 

The Indian Service of the govern- 
ment is improving. Education is 
gradually bringing the American In- 
dian to where he will take his place 
with the rest of us as a Christian 
American citizen. The mission schools 
blazed this trail also. 

Secondly, the future of home mis- 
sions is still more alluring and inter- 
esting. It will center around the 
American city with steadily increas- 
ing populations, and the new Amer- 
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ican rural life with its problems due 
to auto, radio, scientific agriculture, 
and machinery, its people becoming 
renters, many of them foreign-born, 
trained to co-operate in everything 
except religion. The country church 
with the ‘‘larger parish plan,’’ or 
something akin to it, has a great fu- 
ture ahead of it. 

Thirdly, the new missionary in 
both city and rural field must face 
his problems in co-operation not only 
with other denominations, but also 
with other agencies of human welfare. 
He will continue to have his vital 
message of salvation in Jesus Christ, 
but he will add the whole program 
that is involved in his word: ‘‘Inas- 
much as ye did it unto the least of 
these, ye did it unto me.”’ 

—Federal Council Bulletin. 


Why Missions 


BY SHERWOOD EDDY 


HE terrific of 
America implies the necessity 
of sharing if she is to save herself 
from sordid materialism. Possessing 
some $400,000,000,000, or one-third of 
all the wealth of the world, and near- 
ly half of its gold supply. having 
passed through the war from a debtor 
to a ereditor nation, with the world 
owing us some twenty-five billion 
dollars in foreign debts and invest- 
ments, so that they must pay us a 
million dollars a day on our debts 
and a billion dollars a year on our 
investments, the responsibility of a 
land that once held ‘‘the moral lead- 
ership of the world’’ is as great as 
our wealth and power. 

Are we to become like Babylon or 
Rome sordid with materialism, or to 
save ourselves and others as we share 
with the world? Meanwhile we de- 
feat legislation designed to abolish 
child labor or rebuild our slums at 
home, and say, ‘‘We do not believe 
in foreign missions’’ abroad. Are we 
to become the Dives among the na- 
tions, the Shylock who demands his 
full pound of flesh from others, or 
the Good Samaritan of a needy 
world? Whatever may be the want 
of the world, do we not need mis- 
sions to save our own souls? 


responsibility 


The present need of the world can 
only be met by the sharing of knowl- 
edge and privilege implied in mis- 
sions. We are here speaking not of 
imposing a doctrine, which no man 
has a right to do, but of sharing a 
life. 

The need of Africa today stands 
stark before us. Witness the bril- 
liant Albert Schweitzer, the young 
philosopher, theologian, and musician 
of Germany, a versatile Leonardo of 
our modern Renaissance and one of 
the outstanding men of this genera. 
tion, mastering modern medicine to go 
out to share his life in the heart of 
darkest Africa. Writing, ‘‘On the 
Edge of the Primeval Forest,’’ sent 
by ‘‘the fellowship of those who hear 
the mark of pain,’’ he says, ‘‘ Physical 
misery is great everywhere out here—- 
millions and millions live without 
help or hope—Doctors should go 
forth to carry out among the miser- 
able in far-off lands all that ought to 
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be done in the name of civilization | 


human and humane. Sooner or later 
this 
the world, for with inexorable logic 
it carries with it the intellect as well 


as the heart.”’ 
—The Missionary Monthly. 


idea (of missions) will conquer § 
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the Garman home in Tokyo. 











Small, friendly groups of Japanese and missionaries gathered to- 


gether for the study of the Bible 
sented are common to our work in every 
aries are located in Japan, and in some instances in other fields where 
the missionary can visit only once a month, 
Rev. and Mrs. Garman are seated, while 
their son and daughter, Phillips and Elizabeth, are standing. 


\ 


similar to the group here pre- 
station where mission- 


This group is found at 














What a Change Christianity Makes! 


BY REV. A. D. WOODWORTH, D. D. 


R. HOGGARTH was our good 
D doctor in Australia. One time 
he was a missionary in the New Heb- 
rides where for four years he doc- 
tored the sick of the islands and 
taught the natives the ways of eternal 
life. Our association with him made 
us feel almost as if we, too, had been 
missionaries there. 

These were the islands where the 
wonderful missionary, John G. Paton, 
worked. There were no wells on the 
island of Aniwa when Dr. Paton went 
there. The natives caught the rain- 
water and drank it, or else they drank 
the dirty water from the swamps. 
They also drank the water from the 
cocoanuts, called the apple of Para- 
dise for all the people of the southern 
islands. But besides these ways of 
satisfying their thirst, the natives had 
sugar cane which they chewed for 
the juice. 

But Dr. Paton realized that if he 
stayed on the island to preach the 
gospel he must have a well and began 


to dig one. The idea of digging rain 
out of the ground was a thing un- 
heard of by the natives. They thought 
Dr. Paton was crazy, and the old 
chief warned him that if he continued 
to dig his well, the natives would 
never believe anything he said. But 
he persisted. It was hard work and 
he practiced Tom Sawyer on the na- 
tives in getting them to do the work 
while he looked on. His method was 
to give the natives a fish hook for 
every three baskets of dirt they 
brought out of the well. This con- 
tinued until the well was twelve feet 
deep. Then it caved in. The natives 
took this as a sign that their gods 
were displeased with the effort to dig 
into the earth. So Paton continued 
the work alone. He dug and dug until 
the well was thirty-four feet deep. 
The ground became moist, and Paton 
told the old chief that the next day he 
expected to find water. He went to 
the weil and dug a hole in the bottom 
of his well three feet deep and then 
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the muddy water gushed in. Paton 
tasted it and it was sweet water. The 
old chief touched it to see it it was 
really water, and then he drank it. 

‘*Rain, rain,’’ he eried, ‘‘and how 
did you get it?’’ 

‘“‘God gave it to me in answer to 
our labors and our prayers,’’ was the 
reply. 

The well is still there, thirty-four 
feet deep, eight feet across the top, 
and six feet across the bottom, walled 
up with coral rocks which the na- 
tives brought from the seashore half 
a mile away. After this, the natives 
tried again and again to dig a well 
and find water to drink, but in vain. 
They dug seven wells, but the water 
was always salty and undrinkable. 

What was the result? Great faith in 
God. The chief was the first convert 
and the next Sunday wanted to 
preach. He said, ‘‘Since God 
given us rain from the earth, 
should he not send his 
Heaven? Namekei (his 
stands up for Jehovah.’’ 


has 
why 
son from 
own name) 


That day the chief brought several 
of his friends to the missionary, each 
with his idols. Those that were 
burnable were burned and those that 
would not burn were broken and 
buried. And for days afterwards the 
natives kept bringing their idols to 
be destroyed, crying, ‘‘Jehovah, Je- 
hovah.’’ There are no idols now in 
Aniwa, for all the people be- 
come Christians. 

They told us that in the old days 
when a man went away from his 
home, he always carried his war club, 
and if he met a man from anothe~ 
tribe, it was war to the death, and the 
man who conquered ate his enemy up. 
All the natives constantly lived in 
fear, and one of the women said that 
to her the greatest blessing of the 
gospel was that it had delivered her 
soul from fear. Now the natives live 
in peace with one another, and hu- 
man life is safe. Was it worth while? 
If you had been a native of these 
islands and the gospel had thus come 
to you with love and peace and joy 
and eternal.life, would you have 
counted any sacrifice too big to make 
to receive its benefits? 


have 


Karuizawa, Japan. 
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the past summer. 








Members of the Daily Vaeation Bible School held 
in our Santa Isabel Church, 
Three of these schools were held 
in our field, the other two being at Ponce and Salinas. 
Most of the work was done by volunteer national 
helpers and the schools have proved themselves to be 
not only helpful to the children but splendid means 
of training for national leadership. 


Porto Rico, during the 
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A Woman Visits the Celestial World 


BY REV. 
R. W. E. BROMELOW went 
from the Australian Methodists 


as a missionary to the southeast coast 
of New Guinea in 1891. This is the 
largest island in the world except 
Australia, and the people were con- 
sidered among the most backward 
races. Dr. Bromelow had with him 
some native Christian teachers from 
Fiji where he had labored for ten 
years. The story of how their first 
convert was gained and the 
work of soul-saving began was a kind 
of celestial romance. For some time 
the people had been coming to the 
mission station asking if the story 
about heaven and Jesus were true. 
They evidently were eager to know, 
and yet had some serious doubts about 
it. Just at an opportune time a mid- 
dle-aged woman who had been quite 
regular at the ‘‘Worship’’ became ill 
and was supposed to have died. Her 
friends sent for one of the teachers, 
but when he looked at the woman 
begged them not to bury her until 
the next day. During that night she 
came to. Although she was then 
quite sick, she told a story to her 
friends and neighbors of the won- 
ders she had seen. She had been in 
heaven, and it was a very nice place, 
with no sickness, hunger, or trouble. 
Jesus was good and kind. But now 
she knew she was bad. Jesus had 
shown her she was too bad to stay in 
that good place. She must go back, 
and get ready. Mr. Bromelow would 
tell her how to get ready. She had 
no desire to live, but wanted to get 
ready to go to that good place. Near- 
ly a month later she departed to be 
with Jesus, the first trophy of di- 


how 


EDWARD FRANCIS 


vine love from Diebu, as that part of 
the coast is called. 


What made it seem more remark- 


able, the Papuans have an _ intense 
fear of death, and at that time had 
no conviction of sin. This woman’s 
straightforward story accelerated the 
power of the gospel in many hearts. 
The men now came to inquire if the 
missionary were sure the woman had 
gone to heaven, and how people who 
were bad could be made good. Even 


some little girls eame inquiring if 


they were too young to go to heaven. 
This was the first conversion, but 
from that time on the Word of God 
grew and multiplied so that thirty- 
five years later there were ninety-six 
churches in that Mission and 200 


other preaching places; 3,510 mem- 
bers and 6,363 eatechumens. Also 


those great improvements in the ways 
of living that Christianity produces 
were in evidence over a large terri- 
tory. There is at present a very won- 
derful awakening among the people 
near that Mission, as well as the peo- 
ple of Kwato, farther west; also re- 
ports of great progress in the Luth- 
eran Mission along the northeast 
coast. 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


Kaki 


BY ANNE KING FLETCHER 


In our yard there are five kaki (per- 
simmon) trees; three of them are sour 
kaki trees and two of them are sweet. 
One of the sweet ones belongs to me. 
It was planted for me when I was born 
by my Ojiisan (honorable grandfather). 

When our hired man saw my honor- 
able grandfather grafting this tiny 
shoot, he laughed and said, “What an 
old man to be grafting trees!” My 
Ojiisan replied, “I don’t expect to live to 
see it bloom, but Mayo, my grandson, 
who is born this day, shall gather its 
fruits.” 

Today my tree is the most beautiful 
of all the trees in our yard. The 
branches are so laden with fruit, it 
seems that they can hardly keep from 
breaking. It is almost time to pick 
them. Already they are becoming 
slightly speckled. This, of course, is a 
real sign that they are ready to eat. 

The twenty-fifth day of this month is 
the anniversary of my Ojiisan’s death. 
Before his tablet in our family shrine, 
when morning breaks, we shall light 
two bright candles and burn incense. In 
tiny dishes we shall place mochi (a 


preparation of rice) cakes, and the food 
he loved, to make his spirit happy, and 
in little cups the best sake we can buy. 
With my own hands I shall pick the 
very best kaki from my tree and offer 


them to him. He will be pleased to 
know that I love him for what he 
planted for me. 

* * % 


HE above is the translation of a 
little story in the Second Grade 
Reader of the Japanese Primary 
School, which we were obliged to 
study in our Japanese language 
course. How touching, yet how true 
to human life. The aged, pensive 
grandfather thoughtfully transplant- 
ing the branch which he could not 
hope to see in its year of abundant 


fruitfulness, the grandchild paying a | 


tribute to the spirit of an ancestor 
who had contributed to his welfare. 

It was a simple story simply told, 
but to me it contained a meaning of 
great philosophic worth. 


Today, in | 
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this land of ancient families and an 
old civilization, in grateful appre- 
ciation and thanks to God, I pay my 
tribute to. my own Pilgrim ancestors 
who transplanted from English soil 
our own American civilization, so 
young in years by comparison. And 
my own mother heart feels the same 
divine urge as that of the Ojiisan, so 
that in the seeds sown today I wonder 
what fruitfulness for good or ill lies 
hidden for future years. 
Tokyo, Japan. 


Moving Pictures in Missionary Life 
By Miss Z. I. Davis 


WOMAN with a baby on her 

back came up to the mission- 
ary at the Ikai Mission in Japan, and 
requested to buy another Testament. 
She has been one of the most faith- 
ful woman converts since the meet- 
ings began there. Only about a month 
previous she had bought a New Testa- 
ment, and by constant reading 
looking up of references, she 
worn the book out, and now she 
buying another one. 


and 
had 


Was 


At the tram shop, leading to one 
of the great temples in Osaka, not 
long ago, writes a missionary in Ja- 
pan, could be seen two aged women, 
who with stick in hand to help them 
get along, were talking about the 
great festival that was being held at 
the temple a little ahead of them. 
Their voices were loud, and all in 
the neightborhood could hear. 

An observer drew closer to them, 
and even noticed tears of joy running 
down these old ladies’ cheeks as they 
retold to each other the strength of 
their faith in this idol. In a few days 
or weeks at most, these old people 
will leave this world, anc their spirits 
will awaken to the terrible realities 
of the beyond. They will awaken to 
the awfulness of the truth that the 
Living God is a jealous God, and that 
‘‘idolaters shall have their part in 
the lake which burneth with fire and 
brimstone.”’ 

A Christian worker saw an elderly 
lady going along a dangerous road at 
a very late hour of the night. ‘‘Are 
you not afraid ?’’ he said to her. With 
beaming face she replied, ‘‘Naye, 
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naye, Amida is here, and I am safe’’ 
(meaning Buddha). No wonder that 


such deceived souls come to death, 
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call in a dozen priests and die, shriek- 
ing with terror. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Missionary Messages 


Dr. Fry spent the latter part of Sep- 
tember and is spending the first of this 
month in some of our New England con- 
ferences and local churches. He is ex- 
pecting to attend the board meeting the 
middle of this month at Dayton, and will 
then be available until about the first of 
November for churches within reach of 
this city. Pastors or missionary workers 
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and Mrs. J. A. Williams and 


Mr. 
daughter, 
Virginia. 


Mary Lee, of Franklin, 
This is a real missionary 
family. Mrs. Williams is the effi- 
cient president of the Southern 
Christian Convention Woman’s Mis- 
sion Board which is moving steadi- 
ly forward under her leadership. Mr. 
Williams is a valued member of the 
Southern Christian Convention Mis- 
sion Board, and Miss Mary Lee is 
active in the Young People’s Con- 
gress of the Eastern Virginia Cen- 
ference, 
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who desire to have him in their midst for 
either Sunday or mid-week engagement 
should write to the Foreign Mission Sec- 
retary at once. It is to be hoped that 
some churches will invite him to their 
mid-week services or plan a special mis- 
sionary service for some week night at 
which he can be present, for it is obvious 
that he will not be able to reach many 
churches in just Sunday engagements. It 
ought to be possible to plan an itinerary 
by using some of the week nights that 
will avoid overlapping and thus extra 
expense. Churches are asked to provide 
only his traveling expenses from his last 





engagement point and return or from 
Dayton and return. 
o 


Brother and Sister D. P. Barrett and 
family are once more busily engaged in 
their work in Ponce, P. R., where they 
arrived from their furlough July 16. He 
reports that the new Chevrolet sedan, 
given to our Mission for the Porto Rico 
work and which he took along with him, 
is functioning splendidly and proving to 
be a great asset to the work. 


I 


Miss Olyn, next oldest of the Barrett 
children, reached Ponce the last of Aug- 
ust and is once again teaching in the 
same school where she was formerly em- 
ployed. She and the two youngest chil- 
dren, Alfred and Warren, are thus able to 
live at home with their parents at the 
Concordia Street mission home, while 
Palmer and Mabel are students at Elon 
College. 

o 


Miss Margarat Garman, eldest daugh- 
ter of missionaries Mr. and Mrs. C. P. 
Garman of Japan, is finishing her college 
work in the Ohio State University at Co- 
lumbus this year. Phillips Garman is 
ready to enter college this fall, but is 
delaying his home-coming until next year 
when his parents have their regular fur- 
lough. 

Oo 


Dr. E. A. Watkins has resigned his 
position as pastor of the Walnut Hills 
Christian Church of Dayton, Ohio, to ac- 
cept the full-time presidency of Union 
Christian College at Merom, Indiana. He 
expects to move on to this new field of 
labor about the first of October. 


oO 


Rev. W. T. Scott has been engaged as 
pastor for the Walnut Hills Church, 
Dayton, and will take up his work Octo- 
ber 1. Mr. Scott is a North Carolinian 
and a graduate of Elon College. He se- 
cured his B. D. from Yale Divinity 
School last January and spent several 
months in additional work at Columbia 
University and Union Theological Semi- 
nary. He spent one year as assistant 
pastor to Dr. L. E. Smith in Christian 
Temple, of Norfolk, Virginia, and one 
year as field secretary of Elon College. 
For several summers he has been doing 
extension work for the Congregational 
Church. The church which he has re- 
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cently been serving under the Congrega- 
tional board was very anxious to have 
him stay, but he felt that he should come 
into the work of his own denomination 
when opportunity offered. He will find a 
large field of service in Walnut Hills and 
we believe he will do a fine work. 


oO 


We hope our friends will remember 
that Miss Martha R. Stacy has moved 
from Ishinomaki, Japan, to Utsunomiya, 
where she is now busilly engaged in 
many missionary activities. Those who 
have been corresponding with her will be 
able to reach her simply addressing her 
at Utsunomiya, Japan; for although this 
is a city of nearly seventy-five thousand 
people, there is no other foreign mission- 
ary located there so far as we know. 


oO 


The Home and Foreign Mission De- 
partments of the Christian Church will 
be meeting in annual session beginning 
the morning of Tuesday, October 15, and 
every day of that week until the business 
requiring attention has been handled. We 
hope our people will be much in prayer 
during these days that the many serious 
problems needing solution may be cared 
for to the best interests of the Kingdom 


at home and abroad. 
Oo 


Of the one hundred sixty-seven dele- 
gates from Japan who traveled on the 
Tenyo Maru to the World’s Sunday-school 
Convention at Los Angeles, one hundred 
ten toured in the U. S. A. before return- 
ing to Yokohama. This entire party 
went to the Yosemite in a special train 
at the end of the Convention. Thence 
they went to Sacramento where unusual 
courtesies were shown to them both by 
city officials and their fellow country- 
men. Forty-nine proceeded northward to 
Portland, Tacoma, and Seattle, whence 
they sailed for Japan. The others fol- 
lowed an itinerary which took them as 
far eastward at Boston. At many places 
en route they were formally received by 
city officials and representative organiza- 
tions. When in Pittsburgh these Japan- 
ese went to the grave of the late H. J. 
Heinz who had been a helpful friend in 
advancing Sunday-school work in Japan, 
and placed a floral wreath with an ap- 
propriate service. 

In New York City several organiza- 
tions joined in planning the reception, 
and the members of the party received 
various souvenirs to carry with them. 
The stock exchange and office of the may- 
or were visited. A special reception was 
given at International House. This sec- 
ond party sailed for Japan on August 29. 


oO 


A notable conversion, that of a Crow 
Indian named One Star, is reported by a 
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Baptist missionary in Montana, who 
says: He is a man past sixty years of 
age, a long-haired Indian, uneducated, 
neither reading nor speaking English, 
yet a leader among his people. Hereto- 
fore he had been a leader toward evil 
rather than toward good. All these years 
he has been not merely indifferent to the 
work of the Kingdom, but an active op- 
poser, making fun of the Jesus people, 
deriding them for going to church, and 
even coming to the mission chapel with a 
group of his own kind for the special 
purpose of disturbing the meetings. Now 
Jesus has taken possession, and One Star 
is throwing himself just as wholeheart- 
edly into the work of the church as he 
once did against it, a humble learner at 
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FEAR NOT 
THE shadow falls, the path I cannot 


trace; 
Fear not, my heart, if only faith abide; 
If faith abide thou conquerest time and 
place; 
Some day, somewhere, thou shalt behold 
his face; 
O yearning heart, thou shalt be satis- 
fied. > 


The shadow falls: the shadow cannot stay: 

Hope on, pray on, thou wilt not be denied: 

Over the burnt-out embers of today 

The golden morrow rises, and alway 
The promise stands—thou shalt be sat- 


isfied. 


I cannot say to what far land I go, 
hen I embark upon the foamless tide; 
Or if I find the things I yearn for so, 
Ever at all, Oo heart, I do not know: 
I only know thou shalt be satisfied. 


I follow, moving toward the deep and 
vast, 

I follow hope, my star and faithful 
guide: 


I shall rejoice in trials overpast, 
And see that Face, O heart of mine, at 
last, 
In whose dear look thou shalt be satis- 
fied. 


—Samuel Valentine Cole. 
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the feet of Jesus. At his suggestion, the 
Indians were invited to a social gather- 
ing at the church, to give them a chance 
to get away from the dance in the camp. 
He is out every Sunday, and on clear 
days he has brought his blind mother, 
who is now more than one hundred years 
old.—_ Missionary Review of the World. 


oO 


Another change in Turkey, considered 
to be the boldest westernizing stroke of 
Mustapha Kemal’s government since the 
fez was abolished as a head-covering, and 
which alters a ritual that has been fol- 
lowed for centuries, is the new law that 
Turks must hereafter wear shoes in their 
mosques and sit in pews. A government 
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commission on religious reform has de- 
cided that squatting on rugs by barefoot 
worshipers is not compatible with mod- 
ern civilization. Altars as well as pews 
will be installed in the mosques, which 
now are unfurnished except with rugs. 
Organs and choirs will replace the dron- 
ing by the priest, the only sound which 
has disturbed the spacious quietness hith- 
erto.—World Call. 


we 


On Saturday, June 30, the foreign 
community of Sendai held its annual 
spring meeting at the home of the com- 
munity chairman, Mr. Gillett, of the 
Congregational Mission. 


om 


An act of practical philanthropy is that 
of Julius Rosenwald of Chicago in in- 
vesting $2,000,000 in a group of suitable 
apartment houses for Negroes on the 
Southside Chicago. This is the second, 
largest project of its kind in the world, 
being surpassed only by the Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar apartments for Negroes in 
Harlem, New York City, which were 
erected by John D. Rockefeller, Jr.,— 


World Call. 
oO 


The British and Foreign Bible Society 
reports its total issues for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1928, to be 9,936,714 vol- 
umes. While this is a decrease of about 
200,000 from the total of the previous 
year, it is still a magnificent record. 
Since the total issues of the American 
Bible Society for its last year were 10,- 
034,797 volumes, it has the distinction 
for the first time in its history of having 
issued more volumes of Scripture than 
any other organization in the world. And 
this is the first time in perhaps a hun- 
dred years that any society has exceeded 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


oO 


One of the “best sellers” in Tokyo book- 
stores is reported to be the story of Jo- 
seph, which is published under the title, 
“Out of the Pit.” D. F. Ehlman writes 
of the book in The Outlook of Missions: 
“Joseph’s triumph over the seemingly 
impossible proves the falsity of fatalism 
and is introducing many to the possibil- 
ity of new living. . . . Why is ‘Out of 
the Pit’ meeting with such a great re- 
sponse? The answer I believe is con- 
tained in the implications of a rather 
typical article which appeared some time 
ago in The Japan Times describing sev- 
eral cases in which parents first mur- 
dered their children and then committed 
suicide in order to escape the miseries of 
poverty. Joseph did not believe in the 
current ‘it cannot be helped’ philosophy.” 
—NMissionary Review of the World. 
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Home Mission Honor Roll for August 


BY A. W. SPARKS 


HERE were 126 churches which re- 
ported offerings during the month 
of August this year compared with 112 
offerings received from 100 churches 
last August. This shows a splendid in- 
crease in the number of churches giv- 
ing. Of these 126 churches, sixty-three 
gained in the amount of their offerings 
and forty-seven lost; four gave the 
same as last year and twelve gave par- 
tial offerings. 

Of sixty-three making a gain during 
the month, thirty-four gained more than 
fifteen percent, fourteen gained less than 
fifteen percent and fifteen did not give 
anything last year, so no comparison can 
be made. 

We are glad to note in this last 
Home Mission Honor Roll for the year 
that a very fine effort has been made 
by many of our churches to relieve the 
strained financial condition of our work. 
We appreciate greatly the efforts of our 
many workers to increase their offerings 
this year. The churches which have 
gained more than fifteen percent are 
listed below. Has your church appeared 
in this list at any time? These churches 
have achieved a worthy goal this year. 
It is true this month as well as last that 
much of the gain shown was due to the 
offerings to Franklinton earlier in the 
year. 


Churches Making More Than Fifteen 
Percent Increase for August 


Church Pastor Increase 
Murlin Heights (Mi.Ohio), McD. Howsare 267% 
N. Webster (Eel R.), Isaac Cox .......... 262 


Beaver Chapel (E.Ind.), Ernest Pursley. ..223 
Towanda (S.Kans.), R. L. Hendrickson... .200 
Highland (Mt.Vernon), Pastor not given... .200 


Greentown (N.W.Ind.), J. A. Frazier...... 195 
Wabess (H.ind.), BM. BR. Orem.....ccccces 177 
Riverdale (Mi.Ohio), Edwin B. Flory.........145 
N. White River (E.Ind.), W. R. Jones....134 
Centerburge (Mt.Vernon), R. H. Long...... 107 
Lynn,Bethany Mem. (Rock.) Flora M.Neagles 100 
Straughn (E.Ind.), Pastor not given........ 96 
East Cobleskill (N.Y.E.). C. O. Brown...... 77 
Enon (Mi.Ohio), W. R. Boehringer ....... 27 
Hagerstown (E.Ind.), H. H. Short......... 73 
Fairview (R.H.& S.Pa.), David Hollenshead 73 
Hollansburg (E.Ind.), M. C. Wiseley........ 67 
S. Vienna (Ohio C.), D. G. Pleasant...... 66 
Mississinewa (E. Ind.), Zelma Mills...-....... 57 


Huntington, First, (Eel R.), H. G. Rowe... 56 


Milmine (C. Ill.), E. H. Rainey............ 52 
Crown Point (Mi.Ohio), Clark A. Denison... 49 
Trimble (S.W.Ill.) A. O. Jacobs.........e0- 44 
Palmer (W.Ia.), Alfred W. Hurst........... 39 
Pleasant Vale (E.Ind.), A. E. Gilmore...... 39 
Elkhart, Riverside, (Eel R.), R. E. Emmert 35 
Brooklyn (W.Wash.), W. R. Caldwell...... 34 
Farrville (E.Ind.), E. O. Brown.......... 32 
Antioch (W.Ind.), J. C. Orebaugh......... 28 
Calcium (N.Y.C.), Lewis A. Duvall......... 26 
Mooreland (E.Ind.), J. C. Francis........... 24 
Westville (Mt.Vernon), J. S. Ehrheart...... 20 
Greenville (Mi.Ohio), J. E. Etter........... 18 
ay. Geet COUN...) 5. De Bias BORR inc 6 dian n 5 00:0 17 


Notes From Western Washington 


E had two delightful trips to North 

River this month. The first one Mr. 
Caldwell made the camps and I stayed 
with Mrs. Smith. One day I went to 
Camp Two to see one of the girls. It so 
happened that was the day Mr. Caldwell 
was there and as they run two crews, he 
held service at four-thirty and I attended. 
It was the most impressive service I ever 
witnessed in a logging camp and I have 
been grieving ever since that I did not 
have my kodak along, for I think I could 
have gotten a picture of Mr. Caldwell 
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standing beside a stump for a pulpit and 
the men gathered around the bunk-houses 
listening to him. 


I did not get around, as I had hoped to, 
among the families. I find there are be- 
tween fifty and sixty loggers’ families 
living near there now, beside the ranch- 
ers, and we heard they were to build 
twenty more houses. There will be at 
least a hundred pupils in the Brooklyn 
school this year. It has been necessary 
for them to put up a temporary build- 
ing to take care of the added number. 

On the fourth Sunday Miss Repp and 
I went with Mr. Caldwell for the service 
at Brooklyn. We stayed all night at 
Burkes’. Monday morning we parked 
the car at the post office and walked the 
ties to Camp Eight. From there we went 
to the end of the railroad and took the 
trail up over the divide to Camp Two. It 
was a wonderful trip. We passed 
through some wonderful timber. The 
cook at Camp Two prepared a supper for 
us. Everybody treated us royally. When 
we reached the car again, I was sure 
tired but happy. 

EDNA RUSE. 
, Montesano, Washington. 


Intercessors 


‘‘Life That is Life Indeed’’ 


“Jesus stands with patient and quiet 
smile at the gates of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury waiting till his lagging multitude 
catch up with him; then he will lead the 
tired and famishing into his city of 
Love.” 


Are we among the lagging? Some of 
us must be—if we were not, our Mission 
Boards would not be burdened with debt; 
our missionaries would not carry heavy 
hearts because of the work that had to be 
dropped. Father, help us to shake off 
this smothering indifference, and keep 
step with Jesus. 


“Some twenty years ago I was a fisher 
beside the Syrian sea. 
It was sunset. How the tide bathed 
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A group of mothers 
and boys and girls at 
the Palmer College 
Summer School who 
were particularly inter- 
ested in the study of 
missions. 














dreamily the pebbles; 

Hew the light crept up the distant hills, 

And in its wake, soft purple shadows 
wrapped the dewy fields. 

Then he came and called me! Those eyes 

From out of which, as from a window, 
shone divinity 

Looked on my inmost soul and lighted it 
forever. 

And then he spoke! His words fell on the 
silence of my heart 

And made the whole world musical. 

Incarnate word came and called and 
claimed me for his own— 

And I followed in the twilight, holding 
fast his mantle.” 


Our loving Father, as Jesus calls us 
may we follow even as did those long ago 
who heard his voice by the lakeside. May 
we grow in our knowledge of him and of 
all thy children. May we know “our Fa- 
ther’s business” ard do it as did Jesus. 


The purpose of Jesus was to build a 
family of God; his way is for each of us 
to five every day as good members of 
the family.—Kirby Page. 












“One is your Father . 
are brethren.” 


. . and all ye 


Aa 
oO 


When the Bible speaks of the eye of 
God that notes even the fall of a spar- 
row, it is a revelation to men of the in- 
finite tenderness of God.—D*. I. M. Hal- 
deman, 
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These boys and girls 
enjoyed the annual 
Cradle Roll party given 
by the Antioch Chris- 


tian Church of the 
Western Indiana Con- 
ference. 
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For Junior Leaders 
BY CARRIE ROBISON, SUPERINTENDENT 
AM very sorry that circumstances Africa gives us; especially rubber, 


prevented our getting the program 
for October in the September Magazine 
Number, but we will try to atone by giv- 
ing you both the October and the Novem- 
ber programs this month. 

The first three programs of the year 
are based on the book, “In the African 
Bush” by Jewel Huelster Schwab. You 
can get it from The Christian Publish- 
ing Association for seventy-five cents. It 
contains the stories and many helps. 

OCTOBER PROGRAM 

Theme: Praise to Our Father. 

1. Quiet Music (first verse of “O Wor- 
ship the King”’’). 

2. Call to worship by leader. “The Lord 
is in his holy temple; let all the earth 
keep silence before him.” ; 

3. Hymn—“O Worship the King.” 

4. Scripture. Psalm 67. 

5. Hymn—“Father, Lead Me Day by 
Day” (Page 51, “Worship and Song”). 

6. Prayer by leader. “With a song of 
gladness we come into thy presence, our 
Lord. Help us to bring sunshine into 
every life we meet today. If ever our sky 
darkens, may we hear thee say to us, 
be of good cheer. For Jesus’ sake. 

7. Story. Use two: “Summer Has 
Come” and “Camping.” ; 

8. Prayer—by the leader or directed by 
her. 


9. Closing song—“O Jesus, I Have 
Promised” (Page 133, “Worship and 
Song”’). 


NOVEMBER PROGRAM 

Theme: Service. 

1. Quiet Music. 

2. Opening Song Response: 

Holy. holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts, 
Heav’n and earth are full of thee, 
Heav’n and earth are praising thee, 
O Lord, most High. Amen. 

38. Scripture—John 12:26. 

4. Hymn—‘O Master, Let Me Walk 
With Thee.” 

5. Prayer by leader—“Father, we 
thank thee for the joy that little children 
bring to the world. And we are glad 
that Jesus said, ‘Of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven’. Grant that we also may be 
pure in heart as a little child. Amen.” 

6. Story. “Use Sickness and Healing” 
and “Baby John.” 

7. Closing hymn—‘We’ve a Story to 
Tell to the Nations” or “Fling Out the 
Banner.” 


Use pictures and objects to show what 


oils (soap), cotton. If possible, have a 
dramatization after the story, or have a 
work period where the children make 
scrapbooks to illustrate what they have 
learned about Africa. 

I have a demonstration, “An Appeal 
for African Childhood”, which I think 
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that you might like to use to close the 
African lessons, or for a mission enter- 
tainment. It is not in print, but I have a 
copy, and will supply duplicates for five 
cents, if they are ordered before the 
middle of November. I think the five 
cents will pay for paper and postage. 
You will find the Folk Lore Tales valu- 
able, and I think that you will want to 
sing an African version of “Jesus 
Loves Me.” 

E sounds like a in hay; 7 like e in see; 
and a as in father. F 

Yesu wa ndidisa ’ni, 

Bible ra ndi udza ’ri, 


Wana wa no muda ’ye, 
Yesu u no wada woo. 


CHORUS: 

Yesu wa ndidi, 

Yesu wa _ ndidi, 

Yesu wa ndidi, 

Wa wada wese wo. 

The missionary birthdays in October 
are: Rev. A. D. Woodworth, D. D., 
Tokyo, Japan, October 28; Miss Martha 
R. Stacy, Utsunomiya, Japan, October 4; 
Mrs. C. P. Garman, Tokyo, Japan, Oc- 
tober 13. 

North Springfield, Pa. 


Our Cradle Roll 


BY MRS. L. T. PROCTOR, SUPERINTENDENT 


RS. Gertrude Crites, of Galveston, 

Indiana, in reporting the Deer Creek 
Rally held in June, also sent in the con- 
ference report, as she is conference sup- 
erintendent. All of the churches re- 
ported to her but one. What a fine re- 
port. There are eight rolls in the confer- 
ence, one new one being added this year. 
There are 112 children enrolled, a gain 
of twenty-nine over last year. Their of- 
fering of $43.79 almost doubled that of 
last year. Mrs. Crites is to be commend- 
ed on the fine work she has done. 

Mary Snyder, of Maple Rapids, Mich- 
igan, reports the presence of fifty-two 
children at their rally. There are twenty- 
five children on the roll, a gain of three 


over last year. The offering and mite 
box dues amounted to $6.50. 

The rally of the Lima Christian Church 
was held June 20. Thirty children were 
present and twelve dollars was received 
from the mite box offering. Twenty- 
eight children are on the roll. The pro- 
gram in the Magazine Number was car- 
ried out with one extra reading. At the 
close, one mother had her little baby 
consecrated by the pastor, Rev. Hiley 
Baker. 

Eighteen members were present at the 
Antioch Christian Church rally. The 
mite box offering amounted to $4.13; 
dues, $1.80; offering, $1.37, making a 
total of $7.30. Those taking part in the 














The group of children attending the Cradle Roll party at the Lima, 


Christian Church, 


Ohio, 
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program were Mrs. Kirk Phillips, Mrs. 
Lila Humburg, assistant superintendent, 
Elizabeth Ann Rogers, Mary Jean Nuck- 
ols, Jimmie Anderson, Leonard Phillips, 
Joy Nuckols, Charles Hibbard, Benny 
Lucas, Eilene Hibbard, Everette Lucas, 
Rosetta Helemberger, Mrs. Rhoda And- 
erson, and Mrs. Oma Nuckols, superin- 
tendent. The children dropped their mite 
boxes into a cab as Mary Jean Nuckols 
wheeled her doll and cab by the children 
as they were seated in a half circle in 
front of the stage. 

Forty-eight were present at the rally 
of the First Christian Church, Muncie, 
Indiana, twenty-seven of whom were 
children. The program in The Herald 
was used with a few additions. There 
are now nine on the roll, seven new 
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babies being added the day of the rally. 
This being our first rally, we are praying 
and trusting that our next one will be 
far better. We must all work and pray 
together if we expect Christ to be with 
us, and accomplish anything good in his 


Kingdom. “And a little child shall lead 
them.”—Mrs. J. R. White, Superinten- 
dent. 


Mrs. Chas. N. Johnson, superintendent 
of the Wake Chapel group at Varina, 
North Carolina, reports their rally. The 
offering and mite box dues amounted to 
$11.00. Sixty-four children and adults 
were present. There are now thirty on 
the roll. Last year there was a gain and 
this year a gain of five. Mrs. Garland 
Ransdale assisted in getting up the pro- 
gram. 


Missionary Society Program for November 


Theme: ‘‘Gratitude’’ 

1. Hymn—‘“Praise God From Whom 
All Blessings Flow.” 

2. Prayer, for grateful hearts in the 
receiving of everyday blessings. 

3. Business Period. 

4. Devotional Period: Hymn. Bible— 
Gen. 1:26-30; Ps. 50:10-12; John 3:16. 
Silent Prayer while the piano plays soft- 
ly, “Give Me Thy Heart.” Short Talks— 
“Every Man a_ Steward.” Ps. 8:3-9. 
“Rewards of Faithfulness.” Mark 12:41- 
44, Poem—“His Way.” 

5. Finance and the Kingdom 
sage). 

6. Tithen Eggs (leaflet). 

7. Demonstration—“Not Exempt.” 

8. Missionary Doxology. 


(mes- 


HELPS AND SUGGESTIONS 


With the month of November comes 
the thought of Thanksgiving Day, the 
reviving of the thankful spirit, the re- 
counting of our blessings, and expres- 
sions of love and thankfulness. Let us 
make this a Thanks month, and also a 
Giving month, and then we shall truly be 
blessed with Thanks-giving. 

It is suggested that the book entitled 
“Stewardship in the Life of Women” 
be read during this month. This book 
may be secured from The Christian 
Publishing Association, Dayton, Ohio, 
price $1.00. 

No. 2. This might well be a chain of 
prayer, while all sit, or stand, joining 
hands while there is a minute of silent 
prayer, followed by two or three earnest 
prayers, closing with the prayer which 
Christ taught his Disciples. 

No. 4. The poem, “His Way,” which 
is suggested in the Devotional Service, 
can be found in The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty for October 27. 1927. 

No. 5. This message comes to you 
from the office of the Woman’s Mission 
Board, if you have ordered the “En- 
velope of Helps”. 

No. 6. This leaflet is found 
“Envelope of Helps.” 


in the 


No. 7. In the “Envelope of Helps”; 
extra copies at ten cents each, can be 
obtained from the Woman’s Mission 
Board, Room 501, C. P. A. Building, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

No. 8. A copy of the Doxology is 
found in the “Envelope of Helps”. Extra 
copies can be had at five cents per 
dozen, from the Woman’s Mission Board 
(address given above). 


To THINK ABOUT AND PLAN FOR IN 
NOVEMBER 


1. Emphasize the importance of the 
Thank-offering Service. Plan to have a 
large attendance. Hold the “Thank-of- 
fering Service” on a Sunday evening (or 
morning if that suits better.) 
fa >) 











Little Miss Helen Kraeutter, of the 


Junior Department of the First 
Christian Church of Irvington, New 
Jersey, taken with her doll which 
was sent to Japan this last May for 
Miss Stacy’s work. 
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2. If you have had your “Thank-of- 
fering Service”, make an effort to gather 
in all the delinquent offerings. 

3. Begin planning for your Christmas 
gifts to missionaries and mission fields. 
(Gifts to Japan should start in Novem- 
ber.) 


Wide Awake Club for Boys and 
Girls 


DEAE Wide Awakers: 

We had four essays sent in on the 
subject, “A Happy Summer Day”. They 
were from Kathryn M. Dowty, thirteen, 
North Manchester, Indiana; Alberta M. 
Bean, fourteen, Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire; Rebecca C. Gilbert, fourteen, 
Havre de Grace, Maryland; and Marcella 
A. Hassan, eleven, Coldwater, Ohio. The 
latter joined several months ago, the 
others are new members. The judges 
decided to award the first honors to 
Kathryn Dowty. Here is her essay: 


A Happy Summer Day 

In May the boys’ and girls’ classes of 
our Sunday-school had a contest. The 
boys won, so we had to entertain them. 

Sunday, August 19, we all went to 
Sunday-school. I went home with my 
teacher for dinner. In the afternoon we 
all went down to the river. We _ took 
pictures, told jokes and riddles, and then 
we gave them ice cream and cake. 

The boys went home about four-thirty 
o’clock, but the girls stayed until church 
time. 

After the boys went home, the girls 
put on their bathing suits and went in 
the water. Although we could not swim, 
we splashed around and had a good time. 

About six o’clock our teacher loaded us 
in her car and took us to a neighboring 
town. 

Then we came back to the church 
where we heard a lady talk. But I was 
called away because my cousin was hurt 
in an auto accident, but it was nothing 
serious; so the day ended well after all. 


CONTEST FOR OCTOBER 


Since we are going to study the coun- 
try of Africa this year in our foreign 
mission @lasses, I decided to ask you a 
few questions this time about Africa. 
Answer five out of the six: 

1. Why has Africa been 
“Dark Continent?” 

2. What seas surround this continent? 

3. What republic in Africa was estab- 
lished by Negroes from the United 
States? 

_4. Name two of the products of Af- 
rica. 

5. What great country spoken of in 
the Bible is in Africa? 

_6. Name one great missionary to Af- 
rica. 


called the 


RULES OF THE CLUB 


1. Manuscripts giving the answer to the con- 
tests should have the name, age, and address of 
the sender on them and be written on only one 
side of the paper. 

2. Answers will be judged on both correctness 
and neatness. 

3. Any boy or girl who is not yet fifteen may 
join the club by sending in the answer to the 
contest of the month. 

4, The contest for October closes November 5. 

5. Send answers to the contests to Marian M. 
McCord, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Financial Report of the Woman’s Mission Board 
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For the Month Ending August 31, 1928 


RECEIPTS 

PE Ws babaisbeus bens oes ns 
rer rere $ 
Ingleside, Bible Class General 
Ee ree 
Ingleside, L. A. Franklinton .. 
Binghamton, Franklinton....... 
Binghamton, S. S. General 
DE. .<betkstssbascreen tices 
Binghamton, E. W. Class 
SE WUE ccccnovcsvcese 


East Lawrence, Cradle Roll.. 
Thurston, S. S., General Fund 


Franklinton (First) General 
ES eer ee 

Mrs. Alice Briggs, Porto 
PS, esi ieee l vac anes s b a6 


Personal Gifts, General Fund. . 
Interest on Investments .....-.... 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund......... $ 
Foreign Missions 
Rhode Island and Mass. ....... 
Fall River (North), General 


Fall River (First), General 
DE BEELER Se een hksis cases» = 
Westerly, Literature Fund.... 
Indian Work (song books) . 
Rockingham 
Haverhill, 
Fund 
Franklinton 
Amesbury, General Fund ....... 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund....... 
Manchester, Home Missions... 
Rye, General Fund 
Portsmouth, General Fund.... 
Home Missions 
Kittery Point, General Fund. 
Franklinton ene . 
Ohio Central 
Mt. Sterling, General Fund...$ 
Ohio Eastern 
Bulaville, Home 
Indiana Southern 6 
New Liberty, Literature Fund. $ 
Maple Rapids, Mich., Literature 
ee eee $ 
ob IS ae 
Sparta, Cradle Roll........... $ 
Six Mile, General Fund....... 
UC US 7 eee 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund....... 
Rev. Muraoka ... ee 
Antioch, General Fund. cient ates 
Huntington, General Fund... 

Cradle Roll 


‘Ellen G. Gustin 





Missions..... $ 


Ellen G. Gustin Fund ...... 
Goshen, General Fund .....-.... 
Cradle Roll 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund ... 
Franklinton Dormitory...... 


Mew: THMTRON oon ccc vcice 
Wakarusa, General Fund 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund ...... 


Literature Fund ............. 
Elkhart, General Fund 
US Sere 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund 
ND ibs eirsesue a swes 
Rev. Muraoka .. Sp otaicas 
Merriam, General Fund Sa eating 
Co ee 
ere 
Majenica, General Fund 
Cradle Roll . ikecuss 
Warren, General Fund | ieabne 
SE wc oun bens emis 
Literature Fund 
Franklinton Dormitory 


North Manchester, Gene oral 
Sy Pe eee 
SRE SA ey ere ee ee 

Memorial to Mrs. Lott...... $ 


Conneaut, General Fund 
Cradle Roll 
Junior Work 
Literature Fund 
Franklinton Dorm. 
Mina Kitamura Home 


Springboro, Ellen G. Gustin 
a rrr 
Literature Fund ........... 
PLS Sikhs kiwes Gnensk as os 
McLellans Corners, General 
EP ee eee 
~~ Springfield, General 


Ellen G. Gustin Fund . 
Literature Fund 
Moka 


3.25 


14.00 


10.50 
5.00 
20.00 


wNwoonwou 
acoorcoe 


10.00 


1.00 
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Frontier .--$ 155.27 
SS rer eee 117.76 
Indian Work ........cceccees 6.46 
Indian Work (song books) 20.00 
Franklinton ........seseeeees 45.80 
Franklinton Dormitory ......- 78.86 


Mrs. EMMA S. POWERS, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Youth Program 
(Continued from page forty-four) 
gone to summer school. During the 
next week eleven of their finest boys 
and girls would journey to Defiance, 
and this was in a sense a consecration 
service. The church was _ intelligent 
about where they were going and why, 
for this service was planned with this 
purpose in mind. The pastor was eager 
for it to mean everything to them. Young 
people made talks and led in _ prayer. 
Some told what past years had meant. 
Anticipation shone in the eyes of those 
who were going for the first time. At 
the close of the service one of the wo- 
men of the church came to the visitor 
and said, “We'll be praying for the 
school every day.” Such confidence and 
spirit of the adults of any church can 
help make possible the program which 

wins and which builds life. 
0 
It is only because of our ignorance of 
God and preoccupation with visible 
things that we praise him not with a con- 
stant dedication of all our powers to his 
holy service.—Edward Irving. 
Oo 
We are not only to talk of God’s faith- 
fulness to other people, but to ourselves. 
He did this to me, is to be the definite 
and cordial testimony of each believer.— 
Joseph Parker. 





Eastern Indiana .............. $ 123.24 
Albany, Ellen G. Gustin Fund..$ 2.50 
Foreign Missions .......... 5.00 
Eden, General Fund .......... 16.00 
Harrisville, General Fund 7.25 
RR pe 4.05 
Junior (Indian work) ...... 1.25 
Literature Fund ........... 1.80 
Eiompe BEiestOns .....osccsce 20.00 
Foreign Missions .......... 3.00 
Mississinewa, General Fund.. 4.50 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund ..... 80 
Foreign Missions ........... 2.41 
Middletown, General Fund 3.25 
OO Sa ees 2.25 
Elien G. Gustin Fund . sis 2.00 
ee Ree 5.00 
Foreign Missions .......... 5.00 
New Liberty, General Fund... 5.40 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund ...... 1.80 
Home Missions ............ 10.00 
Salamonia, General Fund .... 3.30 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund ....... 1.10 
PP eer reer Cer 40 
Granville, L. A., Home Mis- 
eT errs, Ce 3.00 
Sugar Creek, General Fund. 4.08 
Sulphur Springs, General Fund 3.90 
Union Chapel (Jay Co.) Home 
PER Wi ndeedccnpexneswete 4.20 
Ontario ....... hnwen eee $ 120.00 
Rev. Morton, Salary eee -$ 56.24 
Toronto, Rev. Morton, Salary. 11.00 
Toronto, L. A., Rev. Morton, 
DEN. wieetcckcecase keke 9.76 
Keswick, Rev. Morton, Salary. 43.00 
IN ia is cocci sweawe $ 31.00 
Madrid, General Fund,........$ 31.00 
New York Western Sar 5.85 
Machias, Literature Fund ..... $ .85 
a | re 5.00 
Total Receipts $1, 037.20 
DISBURSEMENTS FOR MISSIONS 
To W. P. Minton, Foreign Mis- 
Se whence cis ee acess $ 420.18 
NER RMN iiss scicussasicsns $ 123.56 
NORE SS et se a 35.32 
Rev. Muraoka ... Ss ee 30.06 
Mina Kitamura Home pierre 25.00 
Oji Kindergarten ............ 5.21 
oe Ee ere ee 40.89 
Porto Rico, Kindergarten ..... 34.92 
La Rosada S. S., P. R. ........ 5.22 
Rev. Morton, Salary eae 120.00 
To A. W. Sparks, Heme Mis- 
WS visssbeus idioms $ 424.15 
ic 











charge of Dr. W. 











This fine brick church plant at Carlos, 


$21,000, beside much donated work. 
was constructed, is Rev. N. H. Thornburg. 
H. Denison, who raised some $8,000 to clear the indebt- 
edness; and Dr. J. F. Burnett, who preached the sermon in the afternoon. 
A fuller account of the dedication will appear in our next week’s issue. 





Indiana Conference, was 
dedicated Sunday, September 9. The entire cost of the building was over 


Eastern 


The pastor, under whose labors it 
The dedication services were in 
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The Youth Program of a Banner- 
winning Church 
E BROUGHT the banner home 


with us again,” was the proud 
report of the young people of the Crown 


Point Christian Church, Dayton. wl.en 
they returned from the Miami Ohio 
Congress last June. And the whole 
church rejoiced poccause their ycung 


people had again ranked highest in the 
Miami Ohio Confevenve in their year’s 
achievements. 

“T’d like to go to a church like that all 
the time,” was the comment of a girl who 
visited this church recently. 

“Haven’t those Crown Point Young 
people a fine spirit?” said one of our 
young people in another state, remem- 
bering their hearty welcome to the 
Young People’s Congress leaders who 
visited Dayton last Christmas time. 

“There’s a reason” for such expres- 
sions. To discover that reason is our 
purpose. At this time of year when 
many churches are planning their youth 
program from Rally Day to Easter, we 
are presenting the plan and program of 
Crown Point, not as absolutely the ideal 
or the last word, (they themselves would 
be the last to pronounce it that), not as 
what might be done in theory. but as 
what has actually been done by a group 
of young people in one of our Christian 
churches. Crown Point Church is located 
near the city of Dayton. The church 
building is inadequate, but every inch of 
space is used. The membership is less 
than two hundred and includes a group 
of earnest, self-sacrificing folks who are 
working every day. Many of the young 
people leave school rather early to go 
into the work-a-day world. Crown Point 
is not a church favored by wealth or 
splendid equipment, and for this reason 
her achievements are more inspiring and 
suggestive to other churches. The reason 
does not lie here. 

Crown Point does have folks—some 
leaders with a vision and persistence and 
self-sacrifice in striving to make their 
dreams come true. Rev. Clark A. Deni- 
son has been pastor for over five years, 
long enough to see youngsters begin to 
grow up. Mrs. Alice Denison, the pas- 
tor’s wife, has been a teacher and leader 
through these years, and the inspiration 
of many features of the work. Miss Ruth 
Weireter, of the Young People’s Division 
and John Rauch, president of the young 
people of Crown Point Church, are ever 
eager and alert and working to be sure 
that their boys and girls are lined up 








with every phase of the work of the 
church and in active co-operation with 
the youth of all churches. In the con- 
secration of these leaders, and all of the 
teachers and officers there, lies one of 
the big reasons for the success of their 
work. 


And meet the Crown Point young peo- 
ple! The picture on this page was taken 
on a mid-summer Sunday morning at 
the close of Sunday-school. The annual 
Christian Education report of the church 
shows an enrollment of seventy-four 
young people in Sunday-school and a 
membership of seventy-four young peo- 
ple in Christian Endeavor—the same 
group, and, in a real sense, they are the 
young people of Crown Point Church. A 
net gain of fourteen in enrollment is re- 
ported for the year. 

Behind any successful record of work 
well done, lies some form of organization. 


sionary study and giving, while John 
Shellabarger, as chairman of evangel- 
ism, has responsibilities for the activity 
of the young people in this field. 


The Sunday-school has seven classes 
in the Young People’s Division (includ- 
ing approximately the ages from 12 to 
24)—tthree classes of girls and four 
classes of boys. The five classes of In- 
termediates and Seniors use the Inter- 
national Graded Lessons; the J. O. Y. 
Girls and the Loyal Brothers, the older 
young people’s groups, use the uniform 
lessons or elective courses. Most of the 
boys of the Sunday-school belong to the 
Boy Scouts, of which Mr. Wogaman is 
the enthusiastic Scout Master. Mr. 
Wogaman teaches one of the boys’ classes 
and all his boys are Scouts. He has two 
rooms fixed up in his home for scout 
work. Recently the Scouts have begun 
a work they call the “Mascoboscos,” 





A group at Crown Point, Dayton, Church. The pastor, Rev. Clark A. Denison, 
will be seen at the extreme right. 


The young people of Crown Point have a 
superintendent of young people’s work, 
who is advisor in all their planning. 
They have a‘president, who is their 
leader as a church group, and a chair- 
man for each of four departments of 
their work. The chairman of Sunday- 
schools is in charge of that phase of the 
work, and responsible for worship serv- 
ice itt Sunday-school one Sunday each 
month (the young people and adults 
meet together). Willard Nelson is doing 
this in a fine way. The chairman of 
Christian Endeavor, Louise Woolley, has 
charge of planning Sunday night meet- 
ings. This fall they are inaugurating a 
new form of discussion meetings which 
are creating much interest. In the past 
the Intermediate Christian Endeavor 
topics have been used as best adapted 
to varying ages of the group. The Mis- 
sionary Department (Carol Waitt, chair- 
man) is responsible for directing mis- 


where each Scout is responsible for -a 
younger boy, under Scout age, and helps 
prepare him for the glad day when he 
too will be twelve years of age and can 
become a full-fledged Boy Scout. The 
Scouts come to church in uniform for 
special services, and render special serv- 
ice to the church in various way. The 
mid-week activities of the boys’ Sunday- 
school classes are expressed through the 
Boy Scouts, and their whole program is 
another story. 

For some time the church has _at- 
tempted very successfully to unify its 
young people’s program through “Young 
People’s Night”, the fourth Tuesday of 
each month. The night begins with a 
service of worship in charge of one of 
the Sunday-school classes. After this, a 
period of thirty minutes is given for 
monthly class meetings of each of the 
seven classes when they transact special 
business. This is their official business 
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We lead the way, on Rally Day, 

The lazy say, Stay home today, 

But we just say, ’tis Rally Day, 

We cannot stay at home today. 

With banners gay, we march away, 

All blithe and gay; so clear the way, 
"Tis Rally Day. 





Greetings to You and Your Church on Rally Day 


GO GLADLY TO CHURCH ON RALLY DAY 


GIVE GENEROUSLY TO CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
ON RALLY DAY 


Our Rally Day Wish 


May your church Rally Day 
bring new enthusiasm and fine 
spirit for all the work of the fall 
and winter to follow. May your 
offering on Rally Day be a gift 
to the childhood and youth of 
our church who are coming on 
to lead the way, if we are true 
in providing for them the fin- 
est opportunities for Christian 
education in every church and 


through our colleges. 


The Department of Christian 
Education of the Christian 
Church. 








neomting of the month, though some of 
the groups, notably the J. O. Y. Girls, 
have had special meetings of their own 
during the month. Everybody comes the 
fourth Tuesday night, however. Follow- 
ing the class meetings, the entire group 
comes together to discuss activities 
which concern the Young People’s Di- 
vision. This includes the Christian En- 
deavor business of the month, for all be- 
long to that group, and all items of the 
church program are discussed. The so- 
cial hour follows, in charge of the class 
which led the worship, or of another 
group assigned for that part of the pro- 
gram. This plan not only makes it pos- 
sible for the classes to keep their plans 
in line with the plan of the whole church, 
but it means that seven young people’s 
teachers are there when Christian En- 
deavor and all youth activities are dis- 
cussed, and thus all phases of the work 
are kept moving together. 

This is the skeleton of thier organiza- 
tion which made possible the achieve- 
ments of the year. Along with it 
throughout the year every opportunity 
for training in leadership is_ stressed. 
This begins in the Junior Department 
and Junior Church service where boys 
and girls are preparing to enter the 
Young People’s Department. To see their 
share in it, to hear their prayers, to join 





in their service, is an inspiration. Then 
they “graduate” into the Young Peo- 
ple’s Department as Intermediates, and 
unusually noticeable to one who is a 
chance visitor in one of their meetings is 
the give and take between the older and 
younger boys and girls, the share given 
to Intermediates, their response to the 
friendly attitude of the older ones—a 
“Big Brother, Little Brother” attitude 
which encourages them to take their 
place in it all. Eleven from this church 
attended the Defiance Young People’s 
Summer School, twenty-six were in the 
Montgomery County Annual Conference, 
and nineteen went to the Ohio State 
Young People’s Conference in Cincin- 
nati, and in every denominational or in- 
terdenominational group to which they 
belong, Crown Point is always “among 
those present” in good numbers and 
with fine spirit. 

The annual report of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Division to the church last June re- 
veals that their program has _ touched 
most phases of church life. One Sunday 
night a month they take charge of the 
church service. In every special day, such 
as Rally Day and Home-coming and 
other church occasions, they have their 
big part. During the year, they put on 
three pageants for church services—“ 
“The Modern Christian Quest,” a Christ- 
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mas pageant and an Easter pageant. At 
Thanksgiving and Christmas time they 
gave special gifts to make families in 
the comunity more comfortable and 
happy. 

They have a regular budget planned, 
with an amount given for current ex- 
penses and an amount for benevolences. 
Last year the general treasury shows the 
paying of $150.47 including seventy dol- 
lars to current expenses of their church 
(in addition to the regular contributions 
of young people in their envelopes Sun- 
day); apportionment to the Christian 
Endeavor union, fees to Defiance and 
State Conference, and regular expenses. 
The benevolence treasury shows ninety 
dollars given to the mission goal of the 
Miami Ohio Congress for the work of 
Angie Crew and Elizabeth MHowsare. 
With other items, their budget for the 
coming year shows a goal of eighty dol- 
lars for local church work, and eighty 
dollars toward the benevolence budget of 
the General Convention. 

Last January the young people took 
complete charge of the evangelistic serv- 
ices of the church, calling on their pas- 
tor for the preaching only. They fur- 
nished the music, made posters, distri- 
buted bulletins, planned and conducted 
worship services, assisted in every way 
they could to win folks to Jesus Christ. 
Twelve young people came into church 
membership during the year. 

During February, Foreign Mission 
Period, a six weeks’ Young People’s 
Church School of Missions was held, and 
“Young Japan” studied; and at Easter 
time, with the co-operation of the Jun- 
iors and. adults, a gift of Easter cards 
was made to the work at Fort Apache, 
Arizona. 

‘These are outstanding things. A visit 
to the church would reveal their activity 
in fixing up classrooms, interest in the 
community work, doing all sorts of 
things for Christ and the Church in a 
glad way. And with it all there is a 
marked desire to reach higher goals, to 
win more young people, to make the 
church a more dynamic force in the lives 
of the young people growing up in 
Crown Point community. 

How do they do it? They have some 
young people who very earnestly are 
seeking to put first things first. They 
have some leaders who are determined 
that Crown Point youth shall have the 
best possible. There is a church mem- 
bership of adults who are in thorough 
sympathy with their young people and 
constantly cheering them on. They have 
a plan and work their plan. They have 
a spirit that cannot be daunted. 

An incident may help to sum it up. 
It was a June Sunday. The service was 
given over to the young people who had 
(Continued on page forty-two) 
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A Troublesome Mouse 


In our home is a wee, small mouse, 
A naughty mouse is he. 

He hunts for bread, he hunts for cheese, 
He’s as bad as bad can be! 


We’ve tried to catch him in a trap, 
But he then runs away. 

He seems to be just teasing us 
Each night and every day. 


He sometimes nibbles our best shoes, 
Then dips in pans of milk. 

He gnaws big holes in our nice sheets, 
And in our skirts of silk. 


What would you do with such a mouse? 
Do tell me if you know 

Just how I can get rid of him, 
Just what will make him go. 


—Nellie M. Stevenson, in 
The Presbyterian Advance. 


How Good It Tasted 


I TOUCHED the goal first!” cried 

Carrie. The rest came running up 
one by one, all of them just as hot and 
tired as Carrie. 

“I wish I had a drink,” said Clara. 

“So do I,” said Rob. 

“I think I saw a drinking fountain 
down at the end of this path,” said mam- 
ma. “Suppose we all go and look for it?” 

In a few minutes the children were 
drinking to their hearts’ content, giving 
the first drink to Bennie and Baby May. 

“Isn’t it good!” said Carrie. “It just 
seemed as if I couldn’t wait another 
minute, my throat was all so dried up, 
and now I am ready to play again.” 

“Yes, indeed, water is one of our best 
friends,” said mamma. “What should we 
do without it?” 

“We’d have to drink lemonade,” said 
Clara. 

“But how could we make lemonade 
without water?” asked Rob, laughing. 

“Well, then we could drink milk,” 
said Clara. 

“But the cows would not give milk 
very long if they did not have nice, 
fresh water to drink,” said mamma. 

“And the grass would dry up so they 
wouldn’t have anything to eat,” Rob 
said. 

Mamma smiled. “Yes, that is true, 
Rob. Everything would dry up pretty 
soon without the rain and the dew which 
God sends so lovingly. One year when 
I was a girl, we lived in a part of the 
country where there was never very 
much water, and that year especially the 
wells and cisterns became dry ll 
around us. We had to get all our water 
from a river five miles away, and it was 
brought in barrels, so you see it did not 
taste very fresh when we got if. And 





we had to be careful to use as little as 
we could for cooking and housekeeping 


and everything. How glad we _ were 
when the rains came!” 
“I’m glad we have plenty of water 


right at home,” said Carrie, and all the 
children thought the same.—Apples of 
Gold. 

How Johnny Was Cured 


OHNNY was a great boaster. If he 

heard a playmate tell of something 

he had done, no matter what it was, 

Johnny would give a snort, and ex- 
claim: 

“Pooh! That’s nothing! Who couldn’t 
do that?” 

One evening the family sat around 
the fire in the sitting room. Father 
was reading, grandma and mother were 
sewing, Alice and Joe were studying 
their lessons, when Johnny came strut- 
ting in. He took a chair by the table 
and began reading “Robinson Crusoe.” 

Presently Joe, who was younger than 
Johnny, went up to his brother, saying: 
“Look at my drawing, I did it today in 
school. Isn’t it good?” 

“Pooh! Call that good! You ought to 
see the one I drew! It beats yours all 
hollow!” 

Joe was rather crestfallen, and little 
Alice, who had a_ sympathetic heart, 
pitied her brother, and going to Joe, 
asked him to let her see his drawing. 

“I wish I could do as well as you do, 
Joe,” she said, hoping to revive her 
brother’s drooping spirits. 

“Pooh!” sneered Johnny, “you needn’t 
try to draw; for girls can’t make even 
a straight line.” 

It was not long before Mr. Boaster 
left the room for a few moments. When 
he came back, everything seemed to be 
going on as when he left. Father was 
reading, grandma and mother’ were 
sewing, and Joe and Alice were busy 
with their lessons. 

“At last I have finished my hem,” re- 
marked grandma, folding the napkin 
she had been hemming so industriously. 

“Pooh!” said mother, contemptuously, 
“that is nothing. I have done two while 
you are doing one!” 

The children looked up quickly; for 
who would have believed she would have 
spoken so? It was not like her to do 
so. 

Grandma picked up another napkin 
and began hemming it, but said nothing. 

“Father, look at my examples, please. 
I have done every one of them and have 
not made a single mistake,” said Alice, 





crossing the room to where her father 
was sitting before the open grate fire. 

“Pooh, that’s nothing,” replied her 
father, not even taking her paper to 
look at it. “You ought to see the way I 
used to do examples when I was your 
age!” 

Poor little Alice was greatly aston- 
ished to hear such a discouraging and 
boastful remark from her generally-kind 
father, and she was about to turn away 
when he drew her near to him and 
whispered something in her ear which 
brought the smiles to her face. 

For a few minutes no one said any- 
thing and work went on as_ before. 
Johnny was greatful engrossed in the 
history of Crusoe’s adventure and the 
other children continued their studies. 

“My flowers look so well! I believe 
that the geraniums are going to bloom 
again,” remarked mother. 

“Pooh! They are not half so thrifty 
as those I used to raise. Why, I had 
flowers all winter long, and you have 
had only a few blossoms in the whole 
winter,” said grandma, contemptuously. 

“What is the matter with everybody?” 
thought Johnny. He had never known 
them to be in such a humor as they were 
that evening. 

When father remarked presently that 
he had stepped into the grocer’s and 
been weighed that afternoon, and that he 
“tipped the beam” at 168 pounds, and 
that was doing “pretty well” for him, 
mother said crossly: 

“Pooh! You call that doing pretty 
well? Old Mr. Benson weighs 225 pounds, 
and no one ever heard him bragging of 
1 

Everybody Inaughed. Father shouted. 
It was such a surprise, and grandma got 
up and left the room to keep from chok- 
ing with laughter. 

Johnny saw them all look at him, and 
after a minute or two began to think. 

“Facher,” said he, “what are you all 
laughing about? Is it at me?” 

“Well, we are not exactly laughing at 
you. V’e thought we would try vour 
way cf boasting of our accomplishments 
and see how you thought it sounded; but 
mother spoiled the game before we had 
finished 1t” 

Johnny looked rather sheepish the rest 
of the evening. He wondered if he was 
as disagreeable as the older folk that 
evening when he boasted of what he 
could do or had done, and he resolved 
to break himself of the habit. 

—Our Morning Globe. 
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MOTION 
PICTURES 
in your CHURCH 


FREE pamphlet telling all about motion 
pictures in the church. Details experi- 
ences and opinions of well known 
church officials. Includes com- 
plete description of the New 
Acme Motion Picture Pro- 
jector. Send today for 
pamphlet V10. 


International Projector 
rporation 
ACME DIVISION 


90 Gold St., New York City 





















Men or women earn $25 to $50 a week at home. 
All or part time. Fascinating work. Nothing to 
sell. We teach you at home. Furnish all tools 
and materials. ARTCRAFT @TUDIOS. 
Dept. 76 427 Diversey Parkway Chicago 








Christian Endeavor in the Sunday- 
school 
(Continued from page fifteen) 


Endeavor training’ school has 
learned, or is on the way to learn, 
much about the way to teach the 
Bible and the message of Jesus 
Christ. 

Another reason why Christian En- 
deavor fits so well with the Sunday- 
school is that, like the Sunday-school, 
it is graded. There are three main 
divisions, Junior, Intermediate, and 
Senior. In classes and in the week- 
ly prayer meetings there iis just the 
combination that makes for congen- 
iality, and by the time the Junior is 
a Senior in both Sunday-school and 
Christian Endeavor, he or she has a 
well rounded religious training that 
ean but be of great benefit, especially 
if the one so equipped is soon to 
teach others. 

Although we hear much of the 
reckless ways of youth, let us say in 
conclusion, that if the Church will 
unselfishly back the programs of 
Christian Endeavor and the Sunday- 
school, it will have in a few years 
even better trained leaders than at 
present, for each year sees an added 
acquisition of new methods and 
better facilities for both organiza- 
tions. If, however, the Church is 
lukewarm in its support of either or 
both, there will be an unsettled con- 
dition, which will breed discontent 
and unhealthy Christian life. 
Suffolk, Virginia. 
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About Folks and Things 


(Continued from page two) 


expect by next week to be able to give 
accurate statements of the extent of our 
losses. In the meantime missionary so- 
cieties might well send boxes of light- 
weight clothing to Mr. D. P. Barrett, 37 
Concordia Street, Ponce, Porto Rico, or 
to Miss Victoria Adams, Box 423, Ponce, 
Porto Rico. 

The church at Plainville, New York, 
has been so pleased with the services of 
its pastor, Rev. R. G. English, that it has 
voted still another increase in the pastor’s 
salary. The salary which it had been 
paying him was so much larger than any 
it had ever paid before that this is a real 
tribute—especially when the money was 
raised so easily. 

Genntown, Miami Ohio Conference, of 
which Mrs. Ernest Treber of Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio, is the pastor, has _ recently 
greatly beautified its building, subjecting 
it to complete redecoration. This was 
largely made possible through a commun- 
ity club which was not directly connected 
with the church but deeply interested in 
its work. 

Rev. F. M. Strange, who had greatly 
endeared himself to the members and 
friends of the Fairview Church (Taylor 
County), Western Iowa Conference, is 
now nicely located in the modern eight- 
room parsonage at Avon, Illinois. In 
connection with his work as pastor of 
the Olive Chapel Church, Brother 
Strange will devote half of his time to 
the Marietta Church, eighteen miles dis- 
tant. 


The Blanchard Church, Northwestern 
Ohio Conference, has just completed 
quite extensive improvements in its build- 
ing. The entire seating arrangement has 
been changed, the old seats replaced with 
new ones, a new rostrum and choir plat- 
form built, and the church repapered. 
The woman’s missionary society of this 
church, while having only thirteen mem- 
bers, contributed $134.80 last year to the 
mission cause, and other lines of the work 
are very encouraging. 

The work of the new United Congre- 
gational-Christian Church in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, is progressing nicely ac- 
cording to word just received from Broth- 
er Pressley Ingram, who has been a mov- 
ing spirit in this effort from the start. He 
writes that the church has a new pastor, 
Rev. George H. Dierlamm, a Congrega- 
tional minister who recently came to the 
Birmingham pastorate from Lagrange, 
where the Christian and Congregational 
churches have recently united. 

Miss Lucy M. Eldredge, of our Chris- 
tian Education Department, conducted 
the classes in worship at the missionary 
methods institute held by the Otterbein 
Guild at the Miami Valley Chautauqua 
Friday night to Sunday, September 21- 
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23. The Otterbein Guild is the younp 
women’s missionary organization of the 
United Brethren Church, and we are sure 
that such a use of other denominational 
workers on the part of the various 
churches is a progressive step in the 
movement toward Christian unity. 


Miss Ruth Youmans, daughter of Dr. 
A. C. Youmans, of Albany, New York, a 
former student of Defiance College and 
a graduate in the School of Religious 
Education of Boston University, has ac- 
cepted the position as director of religious 
education in the public schools of West 
Milton and Covington, Ohio. This is the 
work which Miss Mary Denison, daugh- 
ter of Dr. W. H. Denison, carried last 
year and which she resigned in order to 
accept a position as director of young 
women’s work in the Y. W. C. A. at To- 
ledo, Ohio, having begun her work there 
September 24. 


The Northwestern Kansas Conference 
held its twenty-eighth annual session 
with the Pleasant Home Church, August 
17-19. Mr. Emery S. Huff, having served 
his conference as president for sixteen 
years, resigned, and is succeeded in office 
by the vice-president, Mr. George L. 
Colip, of Norton, Kansas. Dr. W. H. 
Denison was the denominational repre- 
sentative. The conference went on record 
as approving the proposed union of the 
Christian and Congregational churches 
and expressed the hope that such union 


———————— 
Earn a Trip to the Holy Land 


57 day All Expense Cruise $495. Or Europe 
37 days $295. Organizers wanted to 
earn trip. 

CHURCH TRAVEL CLUB, 154 Boylston, 
Boston 








TREMENDOUS VALUE FOR 15c¢ 


Leading Weekly Magazine of Nation’s 
Capital Makes Remarkably 
Attractive Offer 


Washington, D. C. (Special )—People in 
every section of the country are hurrying 
to take advantage of the Pathfinders’ 
wonderful offer to send that splendid 
illustrated weekly review of the whole 
world 18 weeks for 15 cents. It costs the 
editor a lot of money to do this, but he 
says that in spite of the cost it pays to 
invest in new friends, and he will keep 
the offer open a little longer. You will 
like the Pathfinder as well as its two 
million regular readers do and you will 
wonder how you ever got along without 
it. The Pathfinder is the most widely 
quoted paper in the world; it is a treas- 
ure-chest of good things. It is 34 years 
old and now better than ever; every one 
of the 18 big issues you will receive gives 
a clear exposition of what is going on 
all over the world. 15 cents in stamps or 
coin mailed at once to Pathfinder, Dept. 
204, Washington, D. C., will keep your 
whole family informed, entertained, 
helped and inspired for the next three 
months. 
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might be the beginning of other churches 
uniting in the same movement. 


The Muncie district of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Congress of the Eastern Indiana 
Conference held a most interesting fall 
session at the Albany Church on Sunday, 
September 23. The general theme of the 
program was “Broadening Out”, this idea 
being developed along various lines—in 
prayer life, giving, friendship for Christ, 
aims for the future, methods, and world 
friendship and congress plans. Worthy 
goals have been set by the Young Peo- 
ple’s Congress of the Eastern Indiana 
along missionary and evangelistic lines; 
and, among other things, it plans to se- 
cure at least three hundred and fifty sub- 
scriptions to the Magazine Number of 
The Herald. 

Sunday, September 28, was a_ great 
day in People’s Church, Dover, Delaware, 
considered perhaps the greatest day since 
the new church was dedicated four years 
ago. A large audience was present to 
greet the pastor, Dr. Roy C. Helfenstein, 
for the first service since his return from 
Europe. As previously announced in The 
Herald, Dr. Helfenstein was one of four- 
teen ministers from the United States to 
participate in a Pilgrimage of Interna- 
tional Friendship under the direction of 
the Council on Interchange of Preachers 
Between the Churches of Great Britain 
and America. Both pastor and people 
are entering heartily into a heavy sched- 


ule of church activities for the fall 
months. 
Brother Hermon Eldredge, of our 


Christian Education Department, recent- 
ly attended a conference on adult work, 
held in Columbus, Ohio, under the aus- 
pices of the Ohio Council of Religious 
Education and under the direction of 
Rev. E. E. Barnhart, superintendent of 
the adult division of the state. The vari- 
ous denominational boards in Ohio had 
representatives present and plans were 
made for a progressive program for the 
coming year’s work. Last week Brother 
Eldredge represented the Christian 
Church at the annual session of the Ken- 
tucky Christian Conference held at 
Blankenship Chapel, and this week is at- 
tending the Southern Wabash Illinois 
Conference which meets at Pleasant 
View Church. 


Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. Scott are to ar- 
rive this week in Dayton from Chickasha, 
Oklahoma, where during the past sum- 
mer Brother Scott has been serving the 
Congregational Church. Brother Scott 
comes to take up the pastoral work at 
Walnut Hills and we bid him a hearty 
welcome to our midst. Walnut Hills is 
a difficult but promising field, and under 
his leadership we expect to see that 
church move steadily forward. The 
church has planned to welcome its new 
pastor and his wife in a home-coming 
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combined with the Rally Day services 
on Sunday, October 7, with morning and 
afternoon services and dinner at the 
church. Rev. Lester T. Proctor, pastor 
of the Shiloh Christian Church, will be 
the speaker in the afternoon. 

The South Vienna, Ohio, Church, Rev. 
Carl Dille pastor, has recently made quite 
an improvement in its church building by 
the laying of hardwood floors throughout, 
refinishing the seats, joining the choir 
platform and rostrum, and building a 
small Sunday-school room for the little 
folks. These changes have added quite 
materially to the appearance as well as 
the usefulness of the church interior. 
Plans are being made for home-coming 
services on October 14, when Pres. A. G. 
Caris, of Defiance, will be the speaker. 
The home-coming services for the Platts- 
burg Church, the other church in Broth- 
er Dille’s pastorate, will be held Sunday, 
October 7, with Rev. Clark A. Denison, 
pastor of Crown Point Church, and Miss 
Ruth Elliott, president of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Congress of the Miami Ohio Con- 
ference, as speakers. 

The missionary women of our churches 
are no doubt making preparations for the 
Biennial Convention of the Woman’s 
Mission Board, to be held in Dayton— 
October 24-26. Each conference wom- 
an’s board is entitled to five delegates in 
addition to its president and two other 
officers, and all life members of the gen- 
eral Woman’s Mission Board are eligible 
to vote and urged to attend the conven- 
tion, or at least to send messages. The 
committee on homes is busy securing 
places for entertaining the folks who 
come, although many delegates will make 
their own arrangements, visiting rela- 
tives and friends in the city. The offi- 
cers of the Woman’s Board ask that all be 
much in prayer during these preceding 
days that the Holy Spirit may be present 
throughout the convention and the cause 
of missions greatly strengthened because 
of the coming together of these mission 
workers. 

Mrs. Marian Morrill McCord, an ex- 
tended announcement of whose work in 
our Mission Department appeared in the 
September Magazine Number, left Day- 
ton last week for a few days’ visit with 
her mother in Defiance before going to 
her new home in Chicago. Since the 
Magazine article was published, there 
has been a change in the plans of Mr. 
and Mrs. McCord, and they are now lo- 
cated at 5823 Maryland Avenue, Chica- 
go, where Mr. McCord is taking a course 
in electrical engineering. Mrs. McCord 
completed four years of most acceptable 
service in the Foreign Mission Depart- 
ment office, and there was universal re- 
gret in the Publishing House at her de- 
parture. She has rendered a real serv- 
ice to the whole church in her unusually 
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effective work. We are glad to say that 
Mrs. McCord plans to continue her work 
in the Magazine Number—both the de- 
partment called “Wide Awake Club for 
Boys and Girls” and also assisting in the 
preparation of the Young People’s Page. 
The Herald joins in best wishes for the 
future of these two young people so thor- 
oughly identified with our church. 

Eaton, Ohio, Rev. E. T. Cotten pastor, 
witnessed a beautiful baptismal service a 
couple of weeks ago which shows some- 
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thing of the breadth of the Christian 
Church in its effort to receive and min- 
ister unto all whom Jesus Christ receives. 
Two of the candidates were sprinkled, 
two were baptized by single immersion, 
and one by triune immersion. And who 
would say that our Master would not be 
pleased with such breadth of spirit and 
unity in variety of service? 

Speaking of the best way in which to 
use conference minutes, we have been 
very favorably impressed with the 
amount of pithy information about the 
Western Iowa Christian Conference and 
its work which has been crowded onto a 
single sheet by its secretary, Rev. Rue 
Burnell. We venture the opinion that 
such information about their own confer- 
ence will be read by practically all of the 
members of the churches into whose 
hands it comes—and it was far less ex- 
pensive than elaborate minutes. 

Six district meetings under the 
auspices of the Young People’s Congress 
are being held in the Eastern Indiana 
Conference. Among the goals of this 
young people’s organization are fifteen 
percent increase in Sunday-school and 
Christian Endeavor attendance, ten per- 
cent increase in church membership, and 
seventy-five percent of the enrollment at 
church services. This congress sent dele- 
gates to the Miami Ohio, Eel River, and 
Miami Reserve congress meetings—a 
very commendable custom for other con- 
gresses to adopt. 

The Board of Evangelism and Life 
Service of the Christian Church will hold 
its annual meeting on Tuesday, October 
16, 1928, at ten a. m., in Room 501, C. 
P, A. Building, Dayton, Ohio. This is a 
very important meeting, as questions of 
great consequence to the department will 
come up. All the more deeply do we 
sympathize with Executive Secretary 
McD. Howsare, then, in his being under 
the necessity of announcing that, owing 
to the financial conditions of the depart- 
ment, traveling expenses cannot be guar- 
anteed to the members of this board. 
However, it is earnestly hoped that the 
members will find some way to be 
present, and that their church or some 
other organization will undertake to 
finance the traveling expenses of each 
of them. The situation is altogether too 
important to be permitted to go by de- 
fault simply through lack of attendance. 
And we pray earnestly that, in spite of 
conditions, the full membership of the 
board may be present. 


The Herald cannot too earnestly com- 
mend the project which is being sponsor- 
ed by the Dayton Association of Chris- 
tian Churches in the tending of a ban- 
quet to the members of the General 
Board when they gather in Dayton for 
their meeting this month. This banquet 
will be in honor of the General Board, 
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which includes all of the general boards 
and officers, and is sanctioned by the 
Miami Ohio Conference, so that the pas- 
tors and churches of the conference ere 
urged heartily to . participate in this 
happy occasion. The gathering will be 
held in the banquet room of the Y. M. C. 
A., Third and Ludlow Streets, Dayton. 
The time will be Wednesday evening, 
October 17, at six o’clock. The price will 
be seventy-five cents per plate. All 
members of the General Board and all 
general officers will be present, and in- 
vitations are being sent to pastors and 
churches throughout the conference. It 
is hoped that several hundred will re- 
spond, and The Herald joins the com- 
mittee in urging our pastors and 
churches to take advantage of and help 
along this unique undertaking. Never 
before have our board members and gen- 
eral cfficers met under problems more 
distressing, and such a_ greeting from 
the pastors and churches of Miami Ohio 
Conference, and such prayer and fellow- 
ship as may be had there together, will 
be of wonderful inspiration to them. Only 
God knows how far-reaching may be the 
spiritual imports of such a meeting. The 
committee in charge is Mr. James S. 
Phillips, chairman and _ secretary, 960 
Ottawa Street, with whom reservations 
should be made, stating the number who 
will be present from your church; Dr. 
E. A. Watkins, Rev. A. W. Hirby, and 
Rev. John G. Truitt. This is the first 
time that any such meeting, so far as 
we know, has ever been ventured. It is 
a highly praiseworthy gesture of inter- 
est and concern about our denomination- 
al enterprises. It will be a fine testimony 
of friendship and brotherly fellowship. 
And The Herald feels that the folks of 
Miami Ohio Conference who do not at- 
tend will be missing something really 
fine and worth while. 
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The Plea of a Great Orator 


friends, hesitate before you vote liquor back 
now that it is shut out. Don’t trust it. It is powerful, 
aggressive, and universal in its attacks. Tonight it 
enters an humble home to strike the roses from a woman’s cheek, 


and tomorrow it challenges this Republic in the halls of Congress. 


Today it strikes a crust from the lips of a starving child, and 
tomorrow levies tribute from the Government itself. There is no 
cottage humble enough to escape it—no place strong enough to 
shut it out. It is flexible to cajole, but merciless in victory. It 
is the mortal enemy of peace and order. The despoiler of men; 
the terror of women; the cloud that shadows the face of children ; 
the demon that has dug more graves and sent more souls un- 
saved to judgment than all the pestilences that have wasted life 
since God sent the plagues to Egypt and all the wars that have 


been fought since Joshua stood beyond Jericho. 


Oh, my countrymen, loving God and humanity, do not bring 
this grand old city again under the dominion of that power! It 
can profit no man by its return. It can uplift no industry, re- 
vive no interest, remedy no wrong. You know that it cannot. 
It comes to destroy, and it shall profit mainly by the ruin of your 
sons or mine. It comes to mislead human souls and to crush 
human hearts under its rumbling wheels. It comes to convert 
the wife’s love into despair, and her pride into shame. it comes 
to still the laughter on the lips of little children. It comes to 
stifle all the music of the home and fill it with silence and desola- 
tion. It comes to ruin your body and mind, to wreck your home, 


and it knows that it must measure its prosperity by the swiftness 


and certainty with which it wrecks this work. Now will you vote 


it back? 


—Henry M. Grady, at Atlanta, Georgia, 1887. 














